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PREFACE 


SEATED before a roaring fire, watching through the 
sleet-splashed window the rolling billows of the 
Atlantic dashing up against the granite rocks, and 
the tempest wasting its strength under the eaves 
of the roof—snug, and far from the worries of the 
outer world, how contented should the wanderer 
be who is thus enabled to complete the span of life. 
Goldsmith sang : 


O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. 


But there is one function of the human organism 
that is seldom reckoned with when this idyllic state 
of existence is being considered—memory. Hour by 
hour, as I lounge in my easy chair, that busy mem- 
brane vibrating raises up pictures of the past, often 
pleasant, perhaps sometimes the opposite— 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast and turns the past to pain. 


For some relief I have considered it advisable to 
commit to paper a few of the pleasanter of these 
memories, in the hope that at least some of my 
readers may find amusement in the incidents depicted 
therein of life in Northern Nigeria some twenty 


years ago. 
Q 
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I have to thank Dr. Adams (of Lyra Nigerie 
fame) for extracts from certain of his poems, without 
which it would indeed have been a difficult task to 


portray 


The record of our daily round, 
The trivial happenings, grave and gay. 


I dedicate this volume to the few genial spirits 
that are still left out of the many whose doings 
are here chronicled, trusting that it may touch a 
chord in their memory that will conjure up a pleasing 
mirage of cheerful days spent under the best of 
conditions. 

Still o’er those scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care, 


Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.—BURNS. 


H. C. H. 
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BARRACK AND BUSH 


I 
A JOURNEY FROM FORCADOS TO KANO 


Tue R.M.S. Jebba is rolling with the swell outside 
the Forcados bar, in the Gulf of Guinea, awaiting 
the branch boat from inside the river that is to carry 
Nigerian passengers into the creek. 

Comparatively few passengers remain after the 
many ports of disembarkation along the coast, but 
of this remainder, some twenty in number are to 
tranship to the branch boat, to be carried to 
Burutu, and thence by various means to their 
respective destinations. 

Everybody is busy arranging his packages, whisky 
cases, and guncases, in such a manner as to satisfy 
himself as to their correctness, but at the same time 
so as to hamper and obstruct the ship’s hands 
effectively. Everything is confusion, the majority 
of the passengers being not only new to the Coast 
but to travelling generally except, perhaps, to the 
seaside in England. 

One of the chief objects in the arrangement of 


the packing cases is to camouflage the excisable 
15 
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ones, mostly whisky, so that the Customs authorities, 
who are already aboard, will pass them as flour, 
or some such commodity on which there is no duty 
payable. 

With the deck piled mountains high in packing 
cases it is difficult at a glance to recognize one’s 
own property, and on this occasion confusion was 
worse confounded by a carefully-thought-out plan 
that had been communicated to the Government 
officials by a Colonial Office young gentleman, whereby 
the immediate recognition of the various kits might 
be accomplished. A coloured band was to be painted 
round each package, or a collection of colours; 
every man his own flag, as it were. By some mistake 
every person got the same colour given to him, a 
red band, and the results were wonderful ! 

Passengers are running about with their hands full 
of documents, waybills, cheque books, declaration 
forms, and bar accounts, their only moment of 
rest being the occasional pause at the bar when a 
distinct sizzling was heard as the iced lager “ran 
down.” | 

At last the branch boat “‘thumps”’ up to within 
400 yards of the Jebba, and casts anchor with more 
rattle than that of an Atlantic liner, when a heated 
conversation, well spiced with Coast phraseology, 
ensues between the captains, and eventually in’ the 
hottest part of the day, noon, the business of tran- 
shipping begins. 

All the packing cases having been transferred, 
the passengers are told to parade on the deck aft, 
preparatory to being put down the side in the 
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‘‘mammie chair’’; so the business of saying good- 
bye to the ship’s officers is gone through. This 
is a tough operation on the Coast, even nowadays, 
and generally meant in those days a good many visits 
to the bar and various cabins. None of us forgot 
to shake a paw with our good skipper, Bob Roberts 
(torpedoed and drowned during the war in the 
Mediterranean), as stout and genial a tar as ever 
_erossed a bar, or stuck on it. This was the last 
we ever saw of the Jebba, as shortly afterwards she 
ran into the English coast near to Plymouth and 
remained there, a much better fate than that experi- 
enced by most of these “ gin tanks,”’ whose remains 
are to be seen all along the coast of West 
Africa. 

This transference at sea was the common practice 
in thosé days. when every other mail boat continued 
her voyage beyond Forcados on towards the Congo, 
and, in order to save time and tides, did not cross 
the river bar. | 

After tossing about for half an hour or so on a surf 
boat, we were all lugged up on to the Ilorin, the 
branch boat. (The last that I saw of her was a 
mast sticking out of the water, on inis same bar.) 
We immediately drew the attention of a horde of 
ruffians demanding employment, who had come from 
the shore on board the boat to forestall the multitude 
of others awaiting our arrival at Burutu. 

The “‘ books ” (written characters) thrust into our. 
hands were possibly a good reflection of the character 
of the applicants’ masters; and as they, the boys, 
had not had the time or opportunity to verify the 
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contents of these “ books,’’ as characters of the 
servants they were no guide, although often full of 
wit and humour. | 

In the meanwhile, we approached the shores of 
Nigeria, which were bordered by a deep fringe of 
mangroves, calling to our memories R. L. Stevenson 
and other writers of our boyhood, with their yarns 
of slavers, pirates, pistols and rum; but we were 
quickly brought back to the reality of things by the 
sight of a gap in the swampy forest, and a collection 
of tin roofs—Forcados. 

No long stop was made here, only enough time to 
allow of the disembarkation of a few of our number, 
who were going to various duties in the Delta country. 

Another eight miles brought us to Burutu, where 
we were to meet the river steamer which was to 
take us up the Niger River to ‘“‘ Northern.” 

Burutu, then in its infancy, just reclaimed from 
the swamps, supported on mangrove roots, was a 
quaking bog, only lately occupied by the Niger 
Company, who, driven away from their old river 
headquarters, Akassa, by the silting up of the creek 
there, had established themselves here, in a site 
accessible by ocean, creek, and river. 

The Northern Nigerian Government had also 
obtained a location here, whence they could carry 
their officials, materials, and stores by means of 
their fleet of river steamers up to the various stations 
of the Upper Niger. A Government official, Assistant 
Marine Superintendent, resided here for the benefit 
of travellers and for the general guidance of 
affairs. 
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The day of our arrival was a good sample of what 
we found, in the course of the following years, to be 
the climate of the Creeks—steamy, gummy, and 
always drizzling, accompanied with an atmosphere 
foetid in the extreme. | 

On arrival at Burutu we found no river steamer 
awaiting us, but shortly afterwards a speck in the 
distance up river was hailed by the boys as the 
‘* jirgin wuta’’ (fireboat). 

Speculation was rife as to which of the fléet was 
arriving, a matter of importance, as certain of the 
boats would have accommodated us indifferently, 
with our number, a dozen or so. However, it turned 
out to be the largest of the fleet, with fair accom- 
modation for the party. 

In the meanwhile the Marine Superintendent had 
stepped aboard and was soon the centre of a crowd 
of anxious inquirers, with the usual foolish questions 
asked on occasions like this, which questions he 
evaded in statesmanlike manner by an invitation to 
his humble quarters ashore, which, of course, was 
accepted vociferously by us. 

Count ——, the A.M.S. (he was said to be of that 
rank in Sweden), was a-very hospitable fellow, as I 
knew well in later years, and soon his office cum 
dining-room cum bedroom was comfortably crowded 
with a thirsty mob who, not having touched anything 
since leaving the Jebba, downed anything presented 
to them, regardless whether cocktail or plain whisky 
and sparklet. 

Seated on chop-boxes, or anything else handy, 
we were soon given all the news of the river 
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by our host, in his best broken English, including 
what interested us most—the progress of the war in 
Kano-Sokoto. 

The evening now closing in, @ move was made 
to our boat. Having left our boys (engaged with a 
temporary commission) to do the transference of our 
packages from the branch boat to the river boat, we 
gazed upon results which beggar description. On 
the boat there were four first-class and four second- 
class cabins, and a battle was raging amongst our 
retainers for their possession—kit boxes being 
hurled into and out of the cabins as each party 
gained the upper hand, until there were piles of 
them in inextricable confusion littered all over 
the deck. 

Only one of our number had done himself 
comfortably, and he, knowing bird that he was 
(and still is), had refrained from going ashore until 
he had ‘‘ proved occupancy” by putting his pro- 
perty into the best cabin and locking it up, 
previous to joining us. I knew that man in- 
timately afterwards and always came off second 
best in my dealings with him. 

Soon, under the wise guidance of our senior officer, 
things became shipshape. One of us was detailed 
for duty as mess president—the staff of cooks, etc., 
being put under his orders. 

By 9 p.m. an excellent al fresco dinner was served, 
consisting chiefly in cold viands ready cooked from 
the Jebba. I remember that a ham was the object 
of everybody’s attention, and the only incident which 
might have caused a breach of the peace was when 
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one of the “‘ butlers” proceeded to make a sparklet 
out of kerosene, a mixture of which oil with Fortnum 
and Mason’s twelve-year-old Glenlivet did not prove 
palatable, and in fact irritated the thirsty partaker to 
exasperation. | 

The costume affected, on this the first evening 
on the river, was pyjama drill, a form of dress 
rather favoured in the days when ladies were 
seldom in evidence; and very cool and pleasant it 
was on those hot nights, when the boat was anchored 
and the wind had died down. Then the insect life 
was so thick on the lighted decks that at dinner the 
soup was brought in with a plate cover, and in order 
to obtain any soup it was necessary surreptitiously 
to lift up the top plate, hurriedly extract a spoonful, 
and then clap down the cover before a cloud of pests 
got inside. Dinner being over, the lights were lowered 
in order not to attract all the bugs. 

A curious fact was, that if the electric light bulbs 
were of a green, or even a reddish tinge, they proved 
far less interesting to insect pests, but this remedy 
prevented the possibility of reading or seeing one’s 
food properly. 

At about 10 p.m., the moon having risen, a move 
was made up river, and soon the breeze, blowing 
directly into us, cooled everything down, and drove 
off the mosquitoes. The prevalent wind, N.E., was 
then in season. 

Everybody, thoroughly tired out with the day’s 
exertions, tumbled into bed and was soon asleep, 
probably dreaming of the Empire (promenade) or the 
last Covent Garden ball that he had attended. 
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Early morning found us all sitting on our deck- 
chairs whilst the boys disencumbered the deck of all 
the bedding and night gear. We looked with interest 
at the tropical verdure we were passing through in 
the upper creeks of the Niger Delta. A heavy 
shower of rain had just passed through the forest, 
leaving the leaves and tropical growth shimmering 
in the rising sun. All this looked attractive from 
the upper deck of a river steamer, but it is a terrible 
country to have to move about in on foot, or even 
in a canoe, being alive with every sort of tormenting 
fly and insect. The climate one can only describe as 
& veritable south coast of hell. 

Later on in the morning an island which we sighted 
attracted our attention, Gana-Gana, once in the 
earlier days of the Royal Niger Company a station 
of importance in the Delta. Then it was occupied 
by the Company’s constabulary, who guarded that 
part of the river from the turbulent tribes who 
inhabited creeks and were none too well disposed to 
anybody, let alone the European. 

The island looked as though it ought long ago 
to have been washed away by the rushing current 
of the river, and no doubt it would have been over- 
taken by this fate but for the protection given it by 
the old hulks of ships piled up on its mud banks 
on all sides, these doing duty as barracks, offices, 
and general stores. Since that morning I have heard 
many stories of Gana-Gana in its palmier days from 
old pioneers who have long since retired from the 
Coast, seated in comfortable lounges in London resorts 
over a “coaster”? or two. An agent-general of the 
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Royal Chartered Niger Company was ‘some pot” 
in the days before the rights of government were 
surrendered to the British. He travelled up and 
down the river in his steam yacht with a military 
escort, a seven-pounder, and his own flag, monarch 
of all he surveyed. 

As the day progressed the low-lying creeks began 
to disappear, and better-defined river banks took 
their place, until the first Southern Nigerian Govern- 
ment station, Abo, was reached. This place looked 
dismal enough, perched high up above us on the bank, 
a few wood and tin huts, the largest of which rejoiced 
in being termed ‘* bungalow ”’ and was the residence, 
when that official was not on tour, of the Assistant © 
District Commissioner. The building was on iron 
piles, to prevent inundation at high river, when it 
was an island... 

At the time of which I am writing (January) the 
river is not at its lowest, but it was sufficiently low 
to prevent much night steaming, so a halt was made 
at 7 p.m. on moonless nights, although a further 
_ move was made when the moon rose. Very pleasant 
were those nights, anchored in mid-stream, where 
the mosquitoes did not reach and the current induced 
a breeze. The various strange sounds always to be 
heard on tropical waterways, and the distant drum- 
ming proceeding from some village buried in the 
forests along the banks, brought a feeling of lassitude, 
very pleasant indeed, only to be broken by the 
raucous gratings of a trade gramophone ae 
by some of the staff down below deck. 

By this time things in the kitchen had settled 
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down to normal, except for occasional differences of 
opinion as to the occupancy of the galley fire, or the 
proprietorship of a female being brought up river. 
It is wonderful how harmoniously everything appears 
to run on the river voyages, when once clear of the 
landing-stage, but it is more wonderful on arrival at 
one’s destination to discover how all this has been a 
hallucination, and that half your property has been 
annexed by somebody, of course unknown. 

Onitsha and Asaba, stations of Southern Nigeria, 
were touched next day. The former was a thriving 
trading centre, particularly interesting to us all, as 
it was market day, and the place was crowded with 
people from far and near. There were many Euro- 
peans here, who came on board and greeted us. We 
visited the Roman Catholic Mission, famous all over 
Nigeria and conducted in a most exemplary manner 
by Father S—— (now Bishop), a splendid specimen 
of an Irishman. What was remarkable about this 
institution was the absence of the hymn-singing and 
idle convert, and the evidence of useful instruc- 
tion in the affairs of this world likely to fit the 
convert not only for a future world but for earthly 
affairs also. : 

That night we passed the boundary dividing 
Northern from Southern Nigeria, Iddah, and the 
climatic change was noticeable. We met a strong 
harmattan. 

The Niger at Iddah had become rather narrower, 
but at places it widened out, and at times the shoals 
were so difficult to manceuvre as greatly to impede 
our progress. Consequently, careful pilotage was 


; 
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necessary, but on our boat we had the best pilot of 
the river, so far as the Government ones were con- 
cerned, as skipper. He rejoiced in the sobriquet of 
“ Yankee Williams ” from the fact that he came from 
somewhere in the direction of the States. He was 
copper-coloured and, drunk or sober, could take a 
boat anywhere on the Niger. 

His was rather a dramatic end, and might be related 
here without boring the reader overmuch. In later 
years Williams was captain of the large suction 
dredger brought out to deal with the river above 
Lokoja, up as far as Baro, the then terminus of the 
railway. It was intended to make the fiver, with 
the aid of this dredger, navigable to a certain class 
of vessel all the year round. This vessel was working 
at Baro when the event to be related occurred. It 
had enormous piping, about two feet in diameter, 
through which the dredged mud was forced, and this 
piping on occasions could be laid for a hundred yards 
on to the river’s bank and the mud disposed of. 
Williams had been ashore in his pinnace at Baro, 
and may have celebrated the event; at any rate 
it was night, and coming alongside, the pinnace 
fouled the anchor chain and capsized. Williams 
disappeared, being drowned, and a search was made 
for some days for his body, but unsuccessfully. The 
affair was almost forgotten, and in the absence of a 
skipper, the dredging was for the moment discon- 
tinued. Some months afterwards, when the work 
was again put in hand, the piping refused to work ; 
an impediment being suspected, the tubes were dis- 
connected, and there was the body of poor Yankee 
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Williams, firmly wedged in the piping of his own 
dredger. How his body had escaped the notice of 
the ‘‘ crocs ”’ is wonderful. 

The eyesight of the river pilots was marvellous. 
I have often seen them, when pressed for time, in 
order not to miss the mail boat at Forcados, at the 
helm till late at night, although I, attempting to pierce 
the pitchy blackness, could not even distinguish 
the man at the wheel only three yards or so distant. 
Eyes of cats these pilots must have had. 

On both banks of the river forest and bush came 
down to the water’s edge, except where here and 
there a clearing denoted a village nestling in the 
jungle. Sparsely inhabited by wild tribes, this 
particular part of Nigeria was little patrolled or visited 
in 1908. The station doctor came aboard at Asaba, 
and informed us that he had just returned from a 
tour with the District Commissioner through all 
the country north as far as Idah. He stated that 
cannibalism was still rife there, and that Government 
messengers, riding ahead to warn villagers of the 
approach of the D.C., often saw arms and other cuts 
of human meat for sale. Cannibalism was chiefly 
confined to the bodies of enemies killed in battle, 
but the people were not very particular in this 
matter, as a Government doctor found out to his 
cost. 

The great danger of steaming in the dark on the 
Niger was the snag, which could be seen here and 
there poking its nose out of the water; most of the 
river boats bore evidence of meetings with these 
impediments, and lucky were they when the water 
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was shallow, otherwise a similar fate to that which 
overtook the Koronga awaited them. 

The Koronga was coming up-river, in the lower 
reaches, with the mails and passengers, amongst the 
latter being a well-known lady of ‘‘ Northern,”” when 
the boat hit a snag. The lady was in her bath at 
the moment. Luckily a lighter was tied alongside, 
and on to this all scrambled, cut the connecting 
cordage, and the Koronga went to the bottom of 
the river, and is believed to be there still. Such was 
the haste that I believe the lady had to leave her 
rings on the side of the bath. No luggage was saved. 

We saw little game from the boat, but this was 
partly accounted for by the noise made by the stern 
wheel hitting the waters, which would easily be 
heard some miles ahead. Animal life had good 
reason to dread that noise, particularly the poor 
hippo, as on every boat there were fresh arrivals to 
the country anxious to try their new rifles and other 
weapons; the head of a hippo being seen poking 
out of the river a mile away was the excuse for a 
fusillade, regardless of the fact that it could not 
be discovered if a hit was made or not. These 
beautiful river cows have now sought safety in the 
creeks that run off the Niger into secluded pools, 
‘“‘ where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.” 

Occasionally, when the steamer hugged the shore, 
a slimy, log-like object was seen to slide into the 
water, showing that the river was not altogether 
uninhabited. Bird life was chiefly represented by 
the duck and goose family. Large flocks were seen 
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everywhere on the mud banks, but these, like the 
hippo, had learnt to beware the “ jirgi’’ (boat) and 
did not let us approach within shot. Even if we 
had dropped any I doubt if the captain would have 
stopped to pick them up, as he was the carrier of 
H.M.’s mails, and certainly would not have waited 
if one of his crew had fallen overboard. 

The next morning, after leaving Idah, we began 
to approach Lokoja, our destination in the first 
instance. A considerable amount of bustling was to 
be heard on the lower deck. The skipper was busy 
with his glasses looking for some object, which object 
we were informed was Patti, the hill overlooking the 
town. Lokoja rather resembles Cape Town in minia- 
ture, having a Table Mountain rising from its out- 
skirts, dominating the neighbourhood. 

When at last this was sighted there was great 
commotion amongst the African passengers, as Lokoja 
was then the Mecca of the trading community. 

In those days when the small trader adventured 
out from Lokoja, he little knew when he would see 
Patti again; in fact, often he did not return. The 
dangerous countries that he had to visit, the deadly 
climatic conditions that he had to combat, and the 
possibilities of his trading being unsuccessful, made 
his return doubtful. 

No wonder that these traders were highly excited 
at the prospect of meeting their family and friends, 
after, perhaps, many years’ absence. Shortly after 
we had viewed the mountain, shimmering specks were 
seen on a hill underneath it—the corrugated iron 
roofs of the West African Frontier Force lines and 
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messes—and in another two hours we were tied up 
alongside the landing stage, where the whole of 
Lokoja, European and African, had assembled to 
greet us. 

Wild were the scenes below deck amongst the 
always demonstrative Africans, but with us feelings 
were different. Everything was strange, even the 
faces of the little group of soldiers and civil officials 
who had come down to see who was arriving. Some 
amongst us were acquainted with them, and soon 
introductions all round warmed up what began as 
rather a chilly reception. One of the cheery blokes 
introduced himself to me as Station Staff Officer cum 
Acting Adjutant cum Acting Quartermaster cum Mess 
President, and telling me to leave all my effects in 
the care of the fatigue party detailed to carry every- 
thing up to our future quarters, dragged me, not 
unwilling, to the mess for refreshment. 

I found at this mess, that of the 2nd Batt., quite 
.@ number of fellows who had come out by previous 
boats and were awaiting instruction as to destination, 
so & merry time it was, with not too much to do and 
plenty of time to do it in. 

On getting to my quarters I found no servant, and 
inquiries revealed the fact that Awudu, my butler, 
in whom I had put such trust, had levanted, having 
taken work in my service only in order to obtain a 
free passage up the river from the coast, where he 
had been spending a short holiday as a guest of 
His Majesty over a matter of the disappearance 
of certain property unaccounted for by the said 
Awudu. Some of my belongings were also unac- 
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counted for; and for the next six months when 
any article I required could not be found Awudu 
was held responsible. 

Lokoja was no great affair then as a station, 
consisting as it did of wooden huts; but the 
African town struck me with wonderment. From 
the river bank right up the side of the Hill Patti, 
it was one sea of grass roofs, without sign of road 
or path. 

From a sanitary point of view this was an excellent 
arrangement, as when the annual fire occurred the 
town was gutted, and for a period, or a season, the 
place was rid of smallpox, yellow fever, and various 
other unpleasant visitations that carry off quite a 
large proportion of the population if the fire is long 
delayed. 

At that time the Niger Company’s up-river head- 
quarters were here, and a large trade was carried 
on in shea-nuts, rubber, and many other tropical 
products, this being a convenient place for the 
reception of river trade, whether from the east via 
the Benue River, or from the other directions via 
the Niger. 

By Government officials Lokoja was best known 
as the station from which they took their final look 
at the country when homeward bound, or received 
their instructions as to destination on arrival in 
Northern. In fact it was a caravanserai, and the 
mess of the 2nd Batt. was its centre. All officials 
of the Government, whether military or civil, were 
honorary members, and made it their home during 
the time that they awaited transport or instructions. 
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All this is now changed. Lokoja is out of date. 
The railways have killed it, and at the present moment 
I believe that the existence of even the mess is 
threatened, with the proposed move of the troops 
to a station up the Benue, thus severing the last 
link of officialdom, whether military or civil, with 
the oldest station up the Niger. 

After a few days at Lokoja I received orders to 
proceed up to Zunguru, the “ N.N.”’ headquarters, 
together with another officer; so we embarked on a 
tiny stern-wheeler that rejoiced in the name of the 
Black Swan (perverted to ‘“ Black Swine’’ by some 
wag, owing to her properties), leaving the greater 
proportion of our property to follow later, a dan- 
gerous proceeding generally but on this occasion 
harmless, as it happened. 

Proceeding at a gentle rate we arrived at a Niger 
Company’s station called Egga, about forty-eight 
hours later, and here disembarked, as our path lay 
overland via Bida, the river being too low for fur- 
ther progress by that means. 

The agent for the Company at this place was as 
hospitable as I have always found their agents, and 
gave us every assistance in his power, sending for the 
local potentate through whose assistance we might be 
able to obtain the necessary carriers to take our 
loads to Bida, where the Resident would take ee 
of our movements. 

Very foolishly I paid the potentate the full price 
in golden “ sovs,”’ a popular coin in pre-war days, 
for the hire of the transport, a criminal thing to do, 
for which we suffered later. 
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We were canoed over to Katcha Creek, a large and 
thriving market on the N. bank of the Niger, and 
at the head of the path, called highroad, to Bida. 
As it was only late afternoon, we thought it better 
to proceed a distance on our journey, even if not 
far, and get our carriers away from the attractions 
inseparable from all market-places. © 

I may here remark that by this time I had engaged 
a full staff of servants, Awudu (No. 2), butler (a 
Yoruba of Ibadan), James, chef (from Asaba), and 
a nondescript small boy whose chief occupation 
appeared to me to be scratching himself, and 
wiping the plates on his greasy loincloth. 

At dusk we halted in an inviting glade, after having 
travelled some six or seven miles. As it was the 
dry season, there was no necessity for shelter, so 
having hastily dined and smoked a pipe, we got 
into our “ X ” beds, and being thoroughly tired out 
fell asleep, after having given the necessary instruc- 
tion for a march at dawn. 

When I awoke, the sun was high in the heavens 
and there was a deathly silence; so getting up, I 
searched for the staff, and eventually, unrolling some 
piles of blankets and groundsheets, I discovered them 
still snoring, from which condition I hastily aroused 
them. 

The butler, Awudu, who always answered for the 
whole party, explained that early in the morning 
he had woken up and, going to arouse the carriers, 
had found that the gang had run away, “‘so what 
for I go wake master?” which was irrefutable. 

Three days we spent in this spot, until we could 
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persuade the people in Katcha to comply with our 
request for assistance; but eventually the carriers 
arriving we packed up and in two days arrived in 
Bida. 

The Acting Resident of Bida gave us a hospitable 
welcome, and laughed heartily at our being so foolish 
as to pay the chief beforehand; but although Egga 
was under his charge, and we pressed the matter 
rather forcibly, we never recovered the golden 
sovereigns. 

An incident occurred during this portion of the 
journey which is interesting, if only to show the 
mentality of some Africans. 

When we were saying good-bye to the Resident of 
Bida, after a couple of days’ rest, he informed us 
that a few days before he had dispatched from that 
place the first wheeled conveyance ever seen in 
those parts. It consisted in a four-wheeled light 
wagon, and the idea was to begin a series of trans- 
port carts between Katcha and Wushishi, the latter 
place being at the termination of the Zunguru 
light railway. 

We were informed that this wagon was being pulled 
by twenty labourers, and that it was just possible that 
we might meet it between those places. For a part 
ofthe first day’s journey the wheel marks were 
distinctly printed in the loose sand, but then all at 
once the tracks disappeared. No other sign did we 
find of this ghostly wagon till our arrival at Wushishi, 
two days afterwards, when we saw it standing in the 
compound of the Assistant Resident stationed there. 

After we had passed the time of the day with that 
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functionary, he remarked on the fact that this wagon 
had inaugurated the proposed new transport which 
was to keep the North supplied in the dry weather, 
when the river was too low to bring canoes up higher 
than Katcha. I inquired where he kept its wings, 
at which he was inclined to be stuffy until I explained 
what we had noted. When the headman was sent 
for he at once confessed that the work of pulling 
the wagon was far too hard, so the party had lifted 
it, together with the contents, and carried it all the 
way to Wushishi, till in sight of the Residency, 
when they again placed it on the ground, and with 
loud whoops had dragged it in triumph into the 
compound. Each man must have had about 100 lb. 
weight as his share ! : 

I must here return on our track, as I have not 
remarked on Bida, which should not be passed 
unnoticed ; but first, in order to bear out the above 
story of the wagon, I must relate how the High 
Commissioner had a similar experience with wheel- 
barrows when he introduced them into Government 
House garden at Zunguru. His Excellency objected 
to the misuse the African labourer made of his head 
in using it as beast of burden, so wheelbarrows were 
introduced instead. Now, the hours when H.E. 
walked in the garden were well known to the men 
employed, and daily he saw with pleasure the barrows 
put to their usual duty. One day, however, he 
varied the hour of the visit, and then to his horror 
found all the gardeners revelling in the pleasure of 
carrying the barrows on their heads! Custom and 
habit die hard in Africa. 
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Bida in those days was a large and _ thriving 
town, and its situation, adjacent to the network 
of rivers flowing into the Niger, made it a centre 
of commerce. It had then well got over its con- 
quest by the British and had acknowledged its 
subservience to the Government. The people who 
inhabited all that country, down nearly to Lokoja, 
were Nupes, a strong and virile tribe, thoroughly 
au fait with all matters connected with the river 
and canoes. 

The Emir of Bida up to 1898 had been an important 
person, and had foolishly defied the Niger Company 
at first, and then later the British Government. 
The latter, getting tired of remonstrances chiefly 
connected with slave-raiding, determined on an 
expedition. Accordingly an army was prepared and 
dispatched against Bida; even 12-pounder guns were 
dragged with this army, the largest ever collected 
by the Government in the Niger country. The Emir 
was not behindhand in collecting a defending force, 
and “‘tower and town and hamlet, had heard the 
trumpet’s blast.”’ 

Nothing occurred until a near approach was 
made to the city, when it was discovered that 
the mud walls were fully manned and prepared for 
a desperate resistance. The Emir had sent out a 
proclamation to all his people that the Europeans 
would be driven away from the walls that had 
never been desecrated by the hated ‘“ baturi ” 
(people from the stars). 

The officer in command of the force thought it 
wise to send out a reconnaisance party to examine 
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the defences in the neighbourhood of the walls and 
ditches, and a young cavalry subaltern was detailed 
for this duty. This young officer had “ go” in him, 
and in the early morning, having found that the 
walls were not so formidable as he had been led to 
expect, escaladed them with his small party, surprised 
the Emir in his palace and so put “the breeze up ”’ 
the body-guard that they fled, and left His Majesty 
@ prisoner in the hands of the aforesaid officer. The 
city, quite unused to this sort of informal attack, 
fell without further bloodshed, and I believe that 
the conduct of this fire-eating subaltern was strongly 
commented on by the disappointed army who had 
hoped to earn many decorations in the attack on 
Bida. As with other places the railway has reduced 
the importance of this place, although even now it is 
a thriving division in the Protectorate. 

Wushishi, at the then extremity of the light railway 
to Zunguru, had had temporary importance during 
the building of Zunguru, but was now merely a 
landing-place at seasons when the Kaduna River was 
capable of navigation. 

After a day’s rest we mounted the train, which 
consisted of a few trucks and a carriage for Europeans 
only, irreverently called a meat-safe by the facetious, 
and a couple of hours saw our arrival in HeneUarters, 
dusty, thirsty, and hot. 

Zunguru was then in course of construction, and 
therefore in its infancy as the capital of ‘“‘ N.N.” 
It never got much beyond that infancy, which is 
perhaps as well. It is situated on the Kaduna River, 
eastern bank; and although there were large rolling — 
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hills all around, use was only made of these for the 
hospital and Government House, the remainder of 
the station being laid out in a saucer-like hollow 
between these high lands. In fact the place was in 
a hole, and that is quite enough said. At the time 
of our arrival the station was almost empty, as every 
person who could “wangle”’ it had gone on the 
expedition to the North with the ample force sent 
to capture Kano, Sokoto, etc. However, some 
cheery souls met us at the terminus station, and 
escorted us to the mess of the Ist Batt., we 
nothing loath. 

- This mess, of which I was to know a great deal in 
later years, was a wood and corrugated iron building 
erected on brick and iron pillars some 5 feet from 
the ground, a type of habitation of the stock kind 
that one gets tired of in the tropics, being hot in the 
day and cold at night. 

Here I got my introduction to the so-called Hausa 
soldier, but as only details and recruits had been 
left behind by the Expeditionary Force, it was not 
a favourable opportunity of judging capabilities. 

It was a misnomer to call the soldier of the 
N.N. Regt. Hausa, as the proportion of this tribe 
was small, the recruits being obtained from 
every direction—some of the best coming from far 
up the Niger in French territory, also from distant 
Chad, and beyond. The term Hausa originated along 
the coast when all people from the North were 
heaped together as *‘ Hausas.”’ 

When I had been some weeks at Zunguru we 
received information that the Expeditionary Force 
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had completed its labours, that the Emirates of the 
north had been subjugated, and that most of the 
force was on its way back to headquarters, leaving 
garrisons in all the important towns. Having received 
orders to proceed to Kano, I began to collect my 
provender for the next twelve months’ sojourn in the 
bush. 

In those days completion of outfit for the bush 
was & more arduous task than it is now. The Niger 
Company had a temporary store at Wushishi, but 
apart from that there was no other north of Lokoja, 
and even at this store the supplies were limited. 
However, I had brought from England with me a 
considerable quantity of provisions and drink, so I 
marched out from Zunguru better supplied than the 
majority of people. 

_ The road, or to be more correct the trading path, 
to Kano lay for the most part through orchard bush, 
not forest as we understand that word, but rolling 
country covered with long, rank grass, studded with 
stunted trees that rather resembled apple or pear. 
These were never permitted to grow to any size, by 
reason of the forest fires that annually, after Decem- 
ber, devastated the country. The long period of the 
dry season also prevents luxuriant growth. Here and 
there immense outcrops of granite, that almost merit 
the definition of mountain ranges, add variety to 
the rather monotonous scenery in between them. 
Dry watercourses on every hand bear witness to the 
fact that there are heavy rains at seasons. | 

I must here inform the reader that my companion 
of the journey from the ocean to Zunguru had 
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received orders to proceed in another direction, so 
on this portion of my travels I was alone, except 
for the convoy of carriers, some 150, and an escort 
of ten soldiers. 

The course of our route was tortuous, partly from 
the nature of the country, but also from the necessity 
of watering—at this period of the year, April, a 
matter of great consequence. 

So used to windings were the traders who frequented 
these routes that, later on, when we cut straight 
paths over hill and dale, they did not at all appreciate 
them, remarking that they wearied of seeing too far 
ahead. The land on both sides of the path was 
sparsely inhabited, and, except in the occasional 
clearing with its half-deserted “* town,”’ the only other 
human beings to be found were the wandering Fulani 
herdsmen, and the wild pagan aboriginal tribesmen 
who still survived and lived an isolated existence 
on the top of the aforesaid granite rocks, on which 
they had for centuries defied the Mohammedan 
conqueror. 

The Fulani herdsmen, on the contrary, wandered 
far and wide—frequenting the pools that were the 
last to dry up, and seeking provender for cattle and 
sheep when most of the countryside had been burnt 
up by the fires or the rays of the sun. 

For twelve days I wandered pleasantly through this 
country with my caravan; rising at five in the 
morning, and halting when the water and supplies 
of the villages rendered it desirable, averaging 
perhaps 15 miles a day, and at times finding the 
greatest difficulty in satisfying the abnormal appe- 
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tites of the carriers at the half-deserted villages 
aforementioned. 

The war in the north had disturbed all the country 
to the south. The extraordinary demand for food 
on these desert paths, the violence of the Government 
carrier and soldier, when opportunity occurred, and 
the general cessation of native rule and jurisdiction, 
all brought about fear of the new conqueror and his 
followers, and a general skeddadle took place amongst 
those who lived in the towns and villages near to 
the roads. 

A little incident that occurred en route will show 
that, full of romance as Nigeria was in its earlier 
days, there was another and more gruesome aspect. 

When I marched out of Zunguru I was entrusted 
with two boxes of specie, with instructions to hand 
them over to a telegraph linesman, whom I should 
find somewhere about 85 miles along the road. This 
man—a R.E. sapper—was engaged on the con- 
struction of the telegraph line to the North, and had 
a gang of Yoruba labourers with him, in urgent need 
of money. The third morning out I struck his camp, 
and was informed by one of his men, who had been 
left behind to watch the camp property, that the 
whole party were some 10 miles away, in the bush, 
and would not return till night, as the country ahead 
was waterless, and that for this reason it was neces- 
sary to occupy this camp some distance away from 
the work. I sat down, and in due course, when the 
evening was drawing in, the linesman wearily dragged 
himself into the camp. I handed over the boxes of 
specie to him. He opened one of them (they were 
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old ammunition boxes) to check the contents, each 
box being supposed to contain £250. He sighed 
deeply when he found that the whole amount was in 
two-shilling pieces, and explained to me that in that 
bush country it was nearly impossible to negotiate 
even a “‘toro”’ (local for threepenny bit) let alone 
@ florin, since it was only in the past twelve months 
‘or so that the local inhabitants had seen any coin 
whatever, their only form of currency being the 
cowrie shell. 

It should be explained that the average rate of 
exchange for these, the universal tokens of currency 
in certain countries in Africa, was about 2,000 for 
the shilling, varying locally very much. 

Again, the poor young sapper—he was not more 
than 21—asked me what was he to do with all this 
cash when he daily had to go out to his work, 10 
miles away from his camp. He had no guard except 
his servant. I felt for the man’s position extremely, 
and put him up the best dinner that I could, opened 
my last quart of champagne, and cheered him up 
to the best of my abilities, leaving him at daybreak 
next morning sitting on his money chests. He died 
of blackwater fever, alone in the bush, less than a 
month later. ; 

However, let us proceed with the journey. 

A difficult matter it was, as will be understood, 
daily to fill the mouths of all this mob that accom- 
panied me. They were unable to carry any food 
with them over and above the appointed load that 
they were burdened with; and I am afraid that on 
some occasions they had to lie down to rest at nights 
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with rather empty stomachs. The professional carrier 
was a wonderful man; and with a little encourage- 
ment I have known him to do extraordinary tasks. 
under most unfavourable conditions. His load, not 
_ supposed to weigh more than 60 lb., was often much 
heavier. Indeed, I remember once giving a man a 
box to carry that had the weight of 55 lb. marked 
on it; after two days the man complained of the 
weight of the load, and on being scaled it was found 
to bump 115 lb.! No wonder that he had looked 
dejected. The last load, made up in the dark early 
mornings by the staff, was always the most unpopular 
with the carrier, as all articles forgotten till the last 
moment were piled into it. 

As a rule the carrier was a cheerful soul, shouting 
out his adventures and grievances alike at the top of 
his voice, generally to the accompaniment of goat’s 
horn—very monotonous, the latter, except at a dis- 
tance. The carrier had the appetite and manners 
of a hyena and, food being there, I never knew him 
defeated. Once arrived in camp, down to gambling 
he got immediately, and played till even his clothing 
was gone ; in fact, the new gown bought at the Niger 
Company’s canteen three days before, with all its 
gay colours, had changed hands a dozen times by 
then. It was a common thing to see men naked 
in the morning carrying their loads, and in the evening 
in possession of three gowns and a wife, the latter 
a usual form of exchange when money and clothing 
had gone. A few of these women used to accompany 
the carriers’ gang, and by the time that the journey 
was accomplished most of them had been divorced 
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and remarried a dozen times, the great functionary 
in these marriage proceedings being one of the most 
respected of the carriers, temporarily invested with 
the dignity of scribe and priest to the party. 

At that time a large number of professional carriers 
came from the neighbourhood of the coast, Yorubas 
from Ibadan, also Nupes, and they were well paid 
at 9d. per day when with a load, and 6d. per day 
when travelling light. All these carriers. had a tinge 
of Mohammedan religion in their daily life. Even 
the Pagan Yoruba, who had worshipped fire all his 
life, beeame impregnated with Mohammedanism when 
mixing up with the tribes of the north, though 
perhaps only for the moment. It was an extra- 
ordinary fact (this I found later) that attempts by 
senior officers to introduce Pagan recruits into their 
companies for the better balancing of religious feeling 
invariably ended in the Mohammedanizing of these 
Pagans. | 7 

Although by their faith these people should never 
touch pig or other “foul” flesh, I have seen them 
eating anything and everything when on the line of 
march. One day, when I was inspecting my cook’s 
utensils, I found in a saucepan a hyena’s head, 
ready boiled, eyes and all. The cook explained that 
on the previous day the carriers had killed one of 
the brutes in the bush, and that this was his share. 
He professed to be a Mohammedan! On another 
occasion, not on this trek, a python of 15 feet was 
killed. The carriers cut it up into rings which they 
frittered over the fire, and very nice the smell was, 
suggesting fish steak. I must here mention that 
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inside the throttle of this boa was a guinea-fowl 
recently swallowed ; I had that to dinner, and quite 
tender it was—in fact it tasted rather like grouse 
kept till March. 

On the whole of this journey I only came in contact 
with Europeans on one occasion, and it provided 
an excellent reason for a long sitting over a bonfire 
(chiefly to keep off mosquitoes, but appreciated at 
that time of year apart from that reason). In fact, 
it spelt no bed for me, as I marched off straight 
from this sitting, after an interesting discourse 
on the doings of the Expeditionary Force of the 
late war with a man who had had a good deal to 
do with them. | 

We passed daily caravans of traders wandering 
down south, but they were, naturally, shy of us, 
and whenever they got information of our impending 
arrival took to the bush and hid till we had passed. 
Armed to a’man with spears and bows and arrows, 
they had good cause for alarm, as previous to our 
arrival, and indeed long after, the trade paths were 
infested with robbers. 

Therefore these caravans were generally strong in 
numbers and included the wives, whose duty it was 
to carry the food and cooking pots, whilst the man 
prodded the transport along, which consisted of 
donkeys, cattle and horses. The most important 
and wealthy amongst these traders were mounted, 
and swollen out with the amount of clothing and 
accoutrements wrapped about them, until the backs 
of the poor ponies (usually under 14 hands) took a 
permanent sag. On no account did merchants lucky 
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enough to afford a horse dismount from their beasts 
during the day’s march, unless necessity demanded, 
until arrival in camp, even though a halt was made 
of half an hour or so. 

The chief articles of trade consisted in leather 
skins, local potash and salt, sheep and cattle; and 
the equivalent on the return journey, kola nuts and 
foreign cloth. These caravans travelled from all 
parts of the north, even from beyond Lake Chad— 
then the lake of mystery, and only just opened to 
European travellers. 

Most of the year would be spent by these traders 
away from their homes, but they made it, as far as 
possible, a dry-season business, in order to return to 
their villages for shelter from the storms and rains, 
as well as to be able to cultivate their small farms 
and live awhile in the bosom of their family. 

At last we arrived at Zaria, where a few days’ 
halt was to be observed, and there I met the newly 
formed 8rd Batt. N.N. Regt., Mounted Infantry. 
This Emirate had only been subjugated some twelve 
months, but was in fair going order. A rolling, open 
country, well dotted with trees, surrounded it for 
some miles, and pleasant it was to look upon, the 
cultivation having just received its first fall of rain. 
Such a contrast to the dreary burnt-up bush through 
which we had been passing ! 

Much hospitality was here enjoyed, with excellent 
polo and other sports. The journey was, however, 
not yet completed, and a move was made, after a 
few days’ rest, along the Kano road towards the final 
resting-place. 
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As we traversed the road north of Zaria we found 
war conditions considerably enhanced for travellers. 
Nearly all the villages were forsaken, roving bands 
of refugees having raided in all directions; conse- 
quently all the inhabitants had taken to the bush 
until conditions might be safe for life and property. 
Food was nearly impossible to get, and the carriers 
were in such a state of constant panic as to drop 
their loads and run at the sight of a mounted man. 
However, five days saw the end of the journey, 
the Tchallua River was reached, and a couple of 
hours later the impressive wall of Kano came 
into view. 

The carriers, although their voices had been 
remarkably hushed since leaving Zaria, broke into 
their usual yells and shouts of delight at this relief, 
and breaking into a trot, they did not stop that pace 
until they were in the entrance gateway, even in a 
scorching sun and loose, sandy road. 

Kano has been much written about, so it would 
be superfluous to give any lengthy description of it ; 
but I might say that some writers coloured their 
views beyond forgiveness. The walls in those days 
were impressive, and the gates, twelve in number, 
wonderful defences against savage warfare, but once 
inside these walls the illusion vanished. A collection 
of ruinous mud buildings with narrow paths between 
them—acting also as drains—is a fair report of the 
place. Kano was less interesting from an architec- 
tural point of view than one of the smallest of 
our Indian towns, and except as the stronghold 
of a feudal chief and slave raider, and an im- 
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portant market, had little to show of historic 
interest. 

The capture of Kano by our troops, some three 
months previous to the arrival of the writer, was a 
mere procession, with not one casualty; the only 
place that made any attempt at defence was a town 
called Bibiji, some 40 miles on the Zaria Road. The 
Emir of Kano had sent his chief of staff to the King 
of that place with instructions that every impediment 
was to be put in the way of the advancing force. 
The town of Bibiji is situated at the base of one of 
the large granite outcrops so common in that country. 
A mud wall of the usual type surrounded it, but the 
most impressive object was an immense gateway, 
commanding the high road, with a large, wooden 
doorway studded all over with nails, quite strong 
enough to resist the most powerful bow-and-arrow 
attack. 

When the advance guard of the Expeditionary 
Force arrived in contiguity to this formidable obstacle 
@ messenger was sent ahead to demand immediate 
surrender. The King of Bibiji, with the representa- 
tive of the Emir, and all the ‘‘ danshagawa ”’ (buck- 
sticks) taking refuge inside this gateway behind the 
said door, sent back a message to the effect that 
we could go to the devil. 

On the receipt of this the O.C.R.A. was instructed 
to fire a shell into the gateway, which was an excellent 
target, looming up along the road. The first shell 
hit ‘the middle of the door, and bursting inside the 
gateway, killed all the party collected there, including 
His Majesty, the staff, and the Emir’s chief of staff. 
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No further resistance was offered and the army 
entered the town over the still burning bodies of all 
the grandees, this eventuality being caused by the 
number of gowns worn by them and considered 
necessary in their high station. 

The terrified inhabitants of Bibiji fled. Those who 
had horses mounted them and did not draw rein 
until safe with in the Kano walls. 

Passing through the Zaria gateway, into the 
town, it was in those days necessary to march 
right through the place in order to get to the 
quarters occupied by the British, on the N.E. side 
of the town, about a mile outside the Nassarawa 
Gate. | 
The walls of Kano being somewhere about 
12 miles in circumference, the road that we took 
through the town was about 14 miles, crossing the 
narrowest part of the enclosure. The Residency 
for the moment, where I had to report, was the — 
summer palace of the Emir, Nassarawa, and had 
now been converted into a fort and Government 
offices. 

It was just a group of large, square, mud buildings, 
opening into one another with dark passages, and 
gloomy rooms, the walls supporting domed roofs on 
the interior decorations of which considerable artistic 
skill was shown, especially on the mouldings and 
cornices. Much ingenuity had been expended in the 
execution of the arches, which were often 25 feet | 
in span. <A mud wall, about 20 feet high, surrounded 
this rambling collection of buildings, through which — 
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a few holes had been knocked to render its de- 
fence possible with the millimetre gun which 
had been left behind, and was considered sufficient 
to overawe the Kano mob, if inclined to become 
truculent. 

Of this truculence there was little evidence at that 
moment, as the years of oppression that the city 
had undergone at the hands of its Emirs had cooled 
down any religious ardour that might have once 
possessed its inhabitants. Another point in our 
favour was that all the influential people who 
might have been the cause of insurrection had 
fled with their Emir, and most of these did not 
return, but met their fate at Burmi, some months 
afterwards. | 

These mud buildings were delightfully cool after 
the burning sirocco of April, and the dim light was 
pleasant to the eyes, but that is about all that 
can be said in their favour, alive with insect life, 
swarming with mosquitoes even in the middle of 
the day, the walls were ramified with the holes of 
bandicoots (a species of immense rat), who wandered 
about all night fearlessly. They were unventilated 
and very hot at night. 

The immediate vicinity of Kano is uninteresting, 
especially at that time of year. Hardly a tree is to 
be seen except in some rich man’s compound, the 
ground is bare, and in many places loose sand is 
carried about by the force of the harmattan, almost 
blinding to the unfortunate who has to live in it. 
There are no hills of any size in the neighbourhood ; 
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the two extraordinary mounds to be seen towering 
above the trees and houses inside the Kano town 
walls, are looked upon as mountains by the inhabit- 
ants, so used are they to the flat, or occasionally 
rolling nature of the country around. 

Cultivation extends in every direction for several 
days’ march, and when the rains have fallen, what 
appears a desert in May is turned into a forest of 
guinea corn, millet and maize, and every sort of root 
crop flourishes. 

And now, 18 years later, all is changed: a railway 
carries the traveller all the way from the coast right 
into Kano, and the country that I have attempted 
to describe is passed over, for the most part, in the 
night-time, when all the interesting details of the 

trek up-country are unnoticed; and the life led in 
the bush is a closed book to the present generation, 
whose chief interest is in getting to their destination 
as quick as possible. 
Do not let the reader think that the return journey 
is altogether uninteresting—far from it. I quote our 
poet’s verse when reaching the coast en route for 


England : 


In the heat of Forcados, a home-bound ship 
Is waiting to England to go, 

And the cheery survivors who’ve managed to live 
Are drinking iced Lager. What ho! 

You take a last look at the mangrove swamps, 


One final sniff at the smell, . 
To the roll and the heave of the good old sea, 


You murmur this last farewell; 


im, 
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** Give my regards to Zunguru, 

Farewell to Lokoja and Burutu, 

Land of mosquitoes and stinks, adieu ! 
Dirt, heat, and sand ! 

Fevers, clammy and cold and hot, 

Memos, Minutes, Returns, and rot, 

Saying ‘ Good-bye’ to the whole damn lot, 
Isn’t it perfectly grand?” 


** Adamu,” Lyra Nigerie. 


II 
WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY 


Ir hardly seems twenty years since I joined that cheery 
band of optimists who “recruited”? the Mounted 
Infantry (8rd Battalion), Northern Nigeria Regiment 
in 1903. 

I believe I am right in stating that there is no 
other record of recruiting mounted infantry, the very 
principle of which rests on the men being trained to 
infantry thoroughly before they are put to mounted 
work. However, this is not intended to be a military 
treatise, but an account of the difficulties, trials, and 
pleasures experienced in the formation of a battalion 
of mounted infantry under circumstances decidedly 
difficult. Perhaps the cheeriest time of my life— 
alas, only too short! 

Of the composition of this force, so far as its 
European complement was concerned, I can only say 
there never was one in possession of a better selection 
of sportsmen and soldiers. The very romance of the 
life drew men from all branches of the Service— 
Cavalry, Artillery, Guard and Line regiments. The 
possibilities of active service, and the prospects of 
sport, when weighed against the monotony of 


home duty after the prolonged struggle in South 
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Africa, were great inducements to the very best of 
fellows. 

Again, there was the attraction of the locality ; 
for Northern Nigeria, unlike the Southern portions 
and the coastline, was a rolling and park-like country 
interspersed with stretches of bush teeming with 
game, and green and pleasing to the eye for the 
most part of the year, although towards the end of 
the dry season it became a little brown and dried up. 
The Africans, too, from whom the force was to be 
recruited differed very much from the inhabitants 
of the coast district, often possessing fine features, 
and revelling in horseback exercises. 

There are very few left of all the band of sports- 
men whom I first met at Zaria. France took a heavy 
toll; some are buried in Nigeria; but among the 
few that are left I trust there may be some who will 
read these lines and be carried back for a few moments 
to those jolly days. 

The original composition of the battalion was 
settled at eight companies of 100 men each (one 
company was even then in existence; it had for 
some years done stout service in many a border 
foray, and on return from active service in Bauchi 
Province was to be incorporated with the others). 

From the very inception of the scheme, however, 
a process of reduction in strength began, and never 
more than seven companies were enlisted. 

The reasons for this reduction were only too obvious. 
At the beginning of 1903, following the pacification 
of the Emirates of the North, Kano, Sokoto and 
Katsena by the Expeditionary Force, there was an ex- 
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aggerated idea of the difficulties to to be encountered 
in the keeping of this immense tract of country in 
a state of Pax Britannica. Again, the authorities 
who arranged the composition of the battalion little 
realized at the time the expenses that would have 
to be met in the feeding and general upkeep of such 
a large number of horses, together with the outlay 
in stables, quarters, and so forth. 

Our headquarters were fixed at Zaria, a large town 
situated in the midst of the newly acquired Emirates, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the western 
gate of the city. This site commended itself to our 
Chief for several reasons, especially the park-like 
country in the vicinity, scattered with umbrageous 
‘* daroa’”’ trees (somewhat resembling our ash), which 
provided most delightful shade for man and beast 
at the hottest time of the year (April and May). 
Cover is a great consideration in the tropics at any 
time, but under the conditions at Zaria, in the absence 
of any stabling, it was absolutely essential. 

Unfortunately, this site proved a death-trap to our 
horses on account of the bad water supply, and after 
a twelve months’ sojourn there the station was moved 
to another position, somewhere about 4 miles north- 
ward. | 

When I joined up, in April 1908, the rains were 
just upon us. One tornado had already passed over, 
and the difficulties experienced in the erection of a 
station capable of housing the large numbers of man 
and beast were overwhelming. This little question 
had hardly troubled the minds of those in authority, 
living as they did in corrugated iron bungalows at 
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the base; but soon there burst upon us the usual 
tropical storms, that can only be appreciated by those 
who have had to weather them. 

Our sole shelters were the temporary grass huts 
erected six months before, in the beginning of the 
dry season, for the accommodation of the Kano- 
Sokoto Expeditionary Force when it had mobilized 
at Zaria in the previous December; they were 
constructed merely as shelter from the rays of the 
sun, being neither rain- nor stormproof, while for the 
animals there was no accommodation whatever. 

To understand our difficulties it should be noted 
that at the end of the dry season there is no possi- 
bility of obtaining building materials such as grass 
and rope. 

At that time the general military situation was 
as follows: the pacification of the Emirates being 
an accomplished fact, all the military and civil 
officials engaged on that expedition had proceeded 
down country to the base, Zunguru, en route for 
England on a well-earned rest. Among them was 
our Commanding Officer just appointed to us, after 
being till then Brigade-Major to the N.N. Regt. 

The duty of acting in command devolved on Major 
E—— C , @ well-known cavalryman and sports- 
man, killed in France in 1915. The original company 
previously mentioned, being away on “ palaver,”’ did 
not join us until September, when they returned 
from the final rounding up of the fugitive followers 
of the defeated Emirs at Burmi, on the Gongola 
River. 

Our battalion of M.I. consisted of four skeleton 
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companies, each one having a strength of about 10 
soldiers, 50 horses and 50 “‘ doki boys” (horseboys). 
Altogether we totalled half a dozen officers, and the 
same number of British non-commissioned officers. 
The other Europeans in the station were an Acting 
Resident and a police officer. 

When the arrangements for the formation of the © 
M.I. were finally agreed upon, it was decided, in order 
to strengthen the battalion, and as it were “‘ give it a 
good push off,’”’ to leaven it with some old soldiers. 

Therefore, the commanding officers of the two foot 
battalions in the N.N. Regt. were instructed to detail 
ten men from each of the companies of their battalions 
for transfer to us. The pious hope was expressed 
by our Chief that all these transfers would be good 
men and true, and selected. The reader can quite 
imagine the zest with which this was carried out. 
All that I remember about this transaction is that 
when these “ selections ” arrived the defaulter sheets 
that accompanied them were a source of very great 
interest, the only solace being that in nearly every 
case these men were about “ time-ex ” (conclusion of 
their contract). I should rather fancy that the 
company commanders of the Ist and 2nd Batts. 
sighed with relief when they complied with the 
instructions, and that their respective orderly rooms 
had a pretty slack time, for a period anyhow, and 
had few defaulters to parade. 

My company consisted of six men, and as I had 
that number of carbines, it was perhaps as well that 
I had no more. 

The rains having got well going, the supply of 
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horses arriving from the various Emirates gave us 
plenty to do, especially as a few weeks after arrival, 
large numbers of them developed tse-tse. They had 
been sent in by officials unacquainted with the 
country, through tse-tse belts, without at first con- 
sulting the Africans. We numbered about 450 head 
of horses without even a bundle of corn for the lot 
(corn was in those days measured by the 60-Ib. sheaf), 
and the poor beasts had to subsist on very inferior 
grass, with fatal results, especially as at that time we 
had not the tse-tse remedy that we possessed later. 

But all these trials did not in the least daunt our 
O.C., or those under him, who were all old cam- 
paigners, well used to roughing it. Sport of every 
sort was the order of the day; what better oppor- 
tunity could be imagined—with about 400 horses to 
be kept in exercise ? 

As it happened, there was a most excellent natural 
polo ground, which also did duty for parades, and 
the fact that it had a gentle slope made it playable 
all the year round. I have myself played on it two 
or three hours after a heavy tornado accompanied 
by an inch and a half of rain; and the soil, being of 
@ gravelly nature, did not hold the water. On three 
days a week we averaged eight “ chukkas’”’ in the 
evenings. 

However, it was not all play. Daybreak saw us 
up and at work at every sort of occupation, much 
of it not of a military nature. It was well that most 
of us were used to “ bushwhacking’’; in fact, an 
onlooker would have taken us for a party of back- 
woodsmen opening out a ranch, engaged as we were 
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on the laying out of roads, building mud huts, and 
generally making the station possible. We varied 
these duties with recruiting men, bareback parades 
(no saddlery being available), and foraging parties 
bent on obtaining provender for man and beast. 
Midday saw a cessation of all work and parades, 
except for the orderly officer. The afternoons when 
polo was not on the card, saw everybody off on 
‘* shikar,”’ generally with the most excellent results. 
The mess tables groaned with good things (we messed | 
in twos or threes, no such thing as a mess house 
being in existence). | 

Later on in the year my mess numbered four, 
and there was never a lack of game of all kinds. 
Bustards of several varieties (including the lordly 
paauw, weighing 80 lb. when dressed), guinea fowl, 
three species of francolin, wild duck, geese of several 
sorts, and occasional snipe, shared the table with 
larger game, including gazelles, oribi, and duiker. 

These united to make an excellent pot, without 
which I believe we should nearly have starved, as 
the African did as little towards our maintenance as 
he could comfortably do; in fact, in those early 
days he was a passive resister, never supposing for 
a moment that we had come to stay. 

_ Of all the game of the country made for the pot 
the guinea fowl was far the best. In any way cooked 
—even by our cook, who was “‘ the limit ” at wrecking 
food—it was always possible; and the fragrant whiff 
of a ground nut stew made of that bird still lingers 
in my memory. 

As for the larger species of game, we saw little of 
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them at Zaria itself. That place was situated in the 
midst of a large cultivated area, and we had little 
time to go far afield. There were certainly patches 
of granite outcrop interspersed with rank grass and 
bush, affording a home for numerous leopards, but 
these took a lot of hunting, and were usually 
encountered when one was without a gun. 

Tse-tse caused much mortality among the horses, 
and it was customary every day to drag out the 
bodies of the dead animals to a respectable distance 
from the camp, where they were given a perfunctory 
funeral. These remains attracted a large number of 
hyenas to the neighbourhood, and our nights were 
made hideous by the howling and squabbling of these 
beasts, their wild notes, mingling with stormy torna- 
does, making an inferno that can only be appreciated 
by those who have endured it. 

Our C.O. had one sport very much at heart— 
steeplechasing. He was something more than an 
amateur at it, having had experience in Grand 
National riding, and with all these horses at his 
disposal he soon surfeited himself on it. A course 
nearly rivalling Aintree, in stiffness anyhow, soon. 
appeared, and every evening all of us had to do one 
round at least, generally on some “‘ green’’ horse out 
of the latest mob that had arrived from somewhere. 
As a consequence, before long we had a full hospital 
of collar-bones, etc. 

Our steeplechase course was about 2 miles, with 
something like eighteen fences made up under the 
directions of the C.O.; but the rains got heavier, and 
the situation being round the base of our camp, 
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itself on a plateau, the going soon became im- 
possible, and eventually had to be discontinued. 
About this time, June, an event occurred which 
threw considerable gloom over an otherwise cheerful 
existence. Our C.O. developed an attack of dysen- 
tery, which rapidly took a serious turn; there was 
no doctor nearer than Zunguru, our headquarters, 
which by the old caravan road was 175 miles distant, 
and no telegraph line. Four of us, who considered 
ourselves authorities on the ailment, having been 
through the South African campaign, constituted our- 
selves his nurses, each taking a six hours’ duty in the 
twenty-four Now, as our view on the disease and its 
treatment varied considerably, it was luck that our 
medicine chests were not elaborate, for each nurse 
proceeded to administer the drug that he thought 
the most advisable, and the diet that most appealed to 
him, with the result that the patient not only became 
extremely peevish, but near to death’s door. At 
this point the long-looked-for doctor arrived. I well 
remember that evening. As we were gathered over 
& peg, resting from our labour, the four of us quacks 
got quite heated over the methods of treatment we 
had been adopting, when Dr. Blair stepped into the 
arena and was appointed arbitrator. His verdict, 
in broad Scots, was: ‘‘ What with the four of you, 
if I had not arrived to-day, the patient would surely 
have been dead.” That was the last of Eustace 
Crawley, so far as Nigeria was concerned; he was 
invalided and did not return. However, he lived 
for many a day; only to fall in France, like a 


hero. .. | 
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The spirit of the times may be sensed from an episode 
that occurred in April of that year. The ‘ Sarkin 
Musilmi’’ (Defender of the Faith of those parts), 
Emir of Sokoto, with all his followers and refugees— 
somewhere about 3,000 in number, who had fled after 
our final occupation of the Northern Emirates— 
passed within 30 miles of Zaria, travelling in a south- 
easterly direction, seeking for a refuge from the flood 
that had overwhelmed him. As there was a danger 
that we might be attacked in our isolated and badly 
equipped state, our C.O. sent out a patrol, consisting 
of an officer and twelve men, whose orders were to 
hang on the flank of this undisciplined mob, in 
order to obviate the risk of a surprise. 

The officer detailed for this job was incidentally 
known as “ Bull-pup,”? and well he acted up to his 
sobriquet. He so “ put the breeze up” this rabble 
that he chased them for three days. Then, after 
losing two men killed, and using up all his ammuni- 
tion, he returned, leaving the impression with the 
enemy that they were being pursued by an army. 
The enemy did not hold rein till they thought them- 
selves safe in the eastern part of Bauchi Province, 
in the vicinity of the Gongola River, where there 
was a rocky hill, held sacred by local Mohammedans. 
There they later met a column sent up from the south, 
which almost wiped them out, though not without 
hard fighting. Like all good Mohammedans, they 
fought to the death when caught in a corner. 

The city of Zaria, like all those in the Northern 
Emirates, had a mud wall surrounding it, some 6 miles 
in circumference, which, although quite formidable 
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with its deep ditch, could in no way compare with 
those at Kano and elsewhere. This wall had been 
necessary in the past, owing to the prevalence of 
internecine warfare between the various petty chiefs, 
and also to the roving bands of slave-raiders, who 
wandered about the boundaries of these ‘“‘ kingdoms.” 
These raiders were merely robbers, acting much as 
our privateers did a century ago, with their letters 
of marque from the Emirs themselves, chasing the 
poor ‘‘ talakawa’’ (farmers) and their families up to 
the gates of the towns. It was therefore necessary 
to have refuge to fly to when these scourges came 
into the neighbourhood. 

Hence those immense walls, which not only included 
the dwelling parts, but enclosed a considerable 
amount of arable land and pasturage, that would, 
at a pinch, keep the refugees from starvation until 
succour arrived. The repairing of these walls and 
fortifications was therefore a matter of great solicitude, 
and every year about December, when the crops 
had all been collected, all the able-bodied males, 
females and children had to take their turn at the 
rebuilding of them. They came in large companies, 
leaving in their turn parties to watch their village 
and herds. 

In between the areas of haa Emirates there 1 was 
always a large tract of ‘‘no man’s land,” hardly 
ever visited by the villagers, frequented only by the 
Fulani herdsmen (Arab cattlemen, quite distinct 
from the aborigines, and Hausas who cultivated the 
lands), and the above-mentioned robber bands. 
This no man’s land was covered with “ bush”’ and 
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even heavy timber in parts, and was the resort of 
all kinds of game. 

Until lately it was allowed to remain the happy 
hunting-ground of the British sportsman. But even 
this sport had its dangers, as we soon found to our 
cost. The ravines and swamps in these forests were 
the homes of the tse-tse fly, and it became evident 
that it would not do to take any horse of value out 
with us to these shikars. In fact we found, once 
arrived in the vicinity of these infested areas, that 
Shank’s mare was the better horse. Unfortunately 
we were too busy to take full advantage of these 
exceptional opportunities of sport. The quality of 
it has much deteriorated in the past few years, with 
the opening up of these once unsettled areas. 

In those days we had no working arrangement 
with our neighbours, the French, over the Northern 
Frontier, about 150 miles off, and we had a consider- 
able number of desertions from our ranks to them. 
But I fancy that in the long run we scored, as we 
also got a number of runaways from them of a much 
better class than they got from us. Whereas we 
got from them Senegalese, the best men in West 
Africa, they only obtained from us_half-trained 
recruits who found the work with us too hard, and 
hoped to improve their position with the French ! 
I don’t imagine that that hope was fulfilled. Soon 
both of us found the futility of ‘“‘ poaching,” and an 
arrangement was come to which stopped further 
trouble. 

Our line of communication with headquarters, 
Zunguru (now abandoned), was a mere jungle path, 
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through orchard bush frequented by caravans of 
traders who used the path to drive their cattle and 
sheep down to the coast. They took donkeys with 
them to load up on the return journey with kola 
nuts, which were the staple article of trade in the 
north amongst the Mohammedan population. 

There were few villages on this so-called road, and 
fewer off it; the whole country for a hundred miles 
or so on either side of it was practically deserted 
and uninhabited except by the roaming bands of 
Fulanis, before referred to, who pastured their herds 
of cattle and sheep from water-pool to water-pool. 

It may be mentioned here that the chief cause of 
this deserted condition of the central portions of 
Northern Nigeria, all the country from Bussa Rapids 
on the Niger to the base of the Bauchi Hills in the 
east, was the slave-raiding that had been actively con- 
ducted during the twenty years previous to our arrival 
by the Emirs of Bida and Kontagora (the latter 
rejoiced in the title of ‘‘ Eater-up-of Towns’’). This 
slave-raiding by the Emirs was directed chiefly to 
countries inhabited by the Pagan aborigines, but all 
was fish that came to their nets, and woe betide the 

poor follower of the Prophet whom they came 
across in the course of their raids. It is a well- 
known fact that the Emirs of the two countries 
above referred to had an arrangement by which 
they raided each other’s countries when short of 
personal slaves. 

Round the wayside villages on the Zunguru road 
there were sometimes extensive cultivations, abound- 
ing with feathered life, and.many a time the attrac- 
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tions of sport in these oases caused considerable delay 
in journeying to one’s station (put down to an attack 
of fever, perhaps). 

Our new “‘ acting in command ” was Julian Hasler, 
killed a General in France in 1915, perhaps one of 
the best-loved men in the British Army. He was a 
most excellent all-round man, and with his arrival, 
accompanied by an additional half-dozen officers 
and the same number of B.N.C.O.’s, sport of all 
' kind received a great fillip. Everybody had to work 
hard and play hard, and perhaps the only fly in the 
ointment was the fact that, as in all tropical countries, 
it became dark all the year round at 6.80. 

There was little to do in those long nights, especially 
as our illuminants were of a crude nature. Kerosene 
was more expensive than whisky by reason of the 
cost of carriage up from Zunguru, this cost of transport 
being accentuated by a pleasant little habit of the 
carriers of cutting a slit in the kerosene tins when 
one day out in order to lighten their burden. 
A story about this arose some years later, but may 
be told here. It had been decided to build “‘ pukka ” 
offices and bungalows at Kano. In the May of the 
year when this decision was made, there happened to 
be a large number of carriers assembled at head- 
quarters, Zunguru, so it was decided to utilize this 
labour in carrying the supply of cement necessary 
for the construction work, which was to be started 
in the following November (there was no lime at 
that time in Nigeria). The cement was in tin drums 
of about 65 Ib. each. 

There was no European official available to accom- 
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pany the convoy, and this was not considered neces- 
sary except when there was bullion or ammunition. 
The drums of cement arrived all right in Kano, and 
the Resident of that place had them all stacked and 
covered over from the rains to await the arrival of 
the P.W.D., six months later. November saw the 
arrival of an army of P.W.D. employees, masons, 
joiners, etc. When the cement was produced it was 
discovered that every drum was full of white sand, 
much resembling the sand in the Tchalloa river-bed, 
near to Kano. 

The Kano officials had to wait for another year 
for their permanent buildings. 

For illumination we were mostly dependent on the 
local bees-wax candles—rough articles with a cotton 
wick enclosed, rather of the nature of a ship’s cable. 
After the use of these I have quite realized the designa- 
tion of an electric light bulb as 1,000 candle-power. 
When enough of these had been lit it was just possible 
to see the number of pips on the cards, but not to 
distinguish the colour. The commonest form of 
light was a clay saucer, filled with ground nut oil 
and a piece of cotton wool inserted hanging over the 
edge, but the smell it caused was most disagreeable. 

In the earlier days of “‘ Northern ” the subject of 
servants was just as acute as it is at the present 
date in London and elsewhere. 

The coast boy has ever had a rooted dislike to 
leaving the vicinity of the sea or creeks, but in those 
days he could hardly be persuaded to undertake a 
journey to Northern Nigeria, and perhaps he was 
right. Life up there was rather different from that 
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in his country. The local talent had therefore to be 
indented on, and the Hausa (or Yoruba) was installed 
in the pantry as well as kitchen ; they were generally 
under the same shelter (the kitchen and pantry). 

The Hausa was sharp enough, and not slow at 
picking things up—in more ways than one; but he 
was often hopelessly dirty, and as in his own diet he 
paid little attention to the quality of his food (in 
his ménage all food was chop), so he was not easily 
persuaded to trouble much about the cooking of ours. 
I have always considered that half the ailments put 
down to the West African climate were caused by 
inferior cooking, and, more partieularly, by dirty 
cooking-pans. 

When you had engaged your cook it did not follow 
that he would personally be your chef. Not a bit 
of it! He promptly introduced into the establish- 
ment what was known as a mate (pupil), and then 
he, the cook, confined his activities to attending the 
local market to shop, and incidentally to gamble. 
The first mate thereupon took to himself another 
mate, this process continuing until occasionally five 
mates were in the kitchen with all their retainers 
and wives, but the cook was only to be seen in the 
morning, when money was required. It was then 
necessary to have a general clearance, which was 
effected with a good strong bulala. 

The local houseboy, or butler as he is designated 
by himself, was perhaps a trifle better than the cook, 
but he usually suffered from some offensive disease 
or other—craw-craw, a sort of dhoby itch crossed 
with ringworm, was the most popular. So it was 
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essential to see that he had an occasional bath, if 
only to discover what he really was suffering from. 
I found Stockholm tar very effective. 

Many were born thieves and went through your 
boxes thoroughly. If you caught them red-handed 
and took them to the Native court, the Alkali, having 
duly sentenced them to some years’ imprisonment, 
would, for your edification, point out that one of 
the prisoners was minus an ear, proof of a previous 
conviction prior to our arrival in the country, and 
as a matter of fact this form of mutilation continued 
for some years afterwards, in the far-distant Bush 
native courts. This little fact had never been brought 
to one’s attention by the rest of the staff for the good 
reason that those who live in glass houses must not 
throw stones; all, therefore, had kept a discreet 
silence. 

Some of the experiments that these boys tried on 
us were curious and unpleasant. I remember a 
doctor who chastised his cook for some offence, and — 
the latter went to the local magician, who advised 
him an infusion of lizard’s tail into the evening’s 
soup, as a soothing syrup! The cook has still some 
doubts as to its efficacy, and it is as well that the 
concoction was even too bad to be taken for soup, — 
and was rejected by the partaker in indecent haste. 

Nevertheless, the Hausa, even as a boy,, had his 
good points, and I have often been astounded to 
see and hear the way they interpreted their masters’ 
kitchen Hausa mingled with various facial and bodily 
gestures. 

The fact that Zaria was far away from the civili- 
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zation of the Province was one of its chief charms. 
Auditors and Treasurers, with queries and green 
pencils, had not penetrated so far inland, but how 
the indelible marks of the former in one’s cash book 
made one squirm in later years! 

The M.I. at that time had no quartermaster; a 
round hut, 10 feet in diameter, containing our only 
stores—about 200 blankets, and a few odds and 
ends such as rifle oil and flannelette. 

The veranda of this hut, which was the result 
of the continuation of the eaves of the roof down 
towards the ground (somewhat on the principle of 
the pons asinorum of Euclid, in which the sides 
of the isosceles triangle had been extended, etc.) was 
the guard-room, where all the prisoners, or other 
offenders, were kept under a double guard. 

This guard had also under their charge the battalion 
treasury, contained in an old wooden chop-box with 
a padlock. About £800 was usually kept in it for 
current expenditure. Well do I remember one 
early morning when, as orderly officer, I emerged 
from my hut, only 100 yards away from this guard- 
room, for inspection purposes, to find not a soul 
there, though the night before I had seen, apart 
from the guard (and some of their wives, the com- 
panionship of which when on guard was of more 
importance than the rifle), a matter of a dozen or 
so criminals in leg irons awaiting escort to head- 
quarters. 

An inspection disclosed the fact that the guard 
had stacked arms in front of the guard-room, taken 
off any few rags of uniform that they were lucky 
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enough to possess, and then marched off the whole 
gang of prisoners in the leg irons, having loaded 
them up with the blankets and flannelette. The 
treasury was intact. Some of us were soon in the 
saddle, together with all the mounted men available, 
but to no purpose, and the fugitives were never 
caught. Months after, a report was brought in 
from the north that the whole party, with the 
prisoners still in the leg irons, had crossed the French 
frontier, some 150 miles off, and that the sale of 
the prisoners had realized much more than that 
of the blankets. (Slave-dealing was in common 
practice in those parts at that time.) It was not 
wonderful that we never got any clues to these 
absconders, as the local Africans always had a great 
sympathy for all poor prisoners and captives, but 
especially for the victims of the “mad Bhaturi” 
(British). 

A similar incident occurred about the same time, 
only not in connection with the soldiery, but with 
the police, a new force just being recruited and 
directly under the civil authority. The police guard- 
room at Zaria was a large, round, mud building, 
with a grass roof, and contained the Provincial 
Treasury, with somewhere about £4,000 in silver, 
sealed up in chests, a dozen or so prisoners either 
just sentenced and awaiting escort or trial, and a 
large amount of loose ammunition (about 80,000 
rounds) dumped there on the return of the troops 
from the late expedition. 

The Resident, one morning, went for his sual 
stroll preparatory to taking court, when, on passing 
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the guard-rooin, his attention was drawn to some- 
thing strange. A closer inspection disclosed that 
instead of the usual double guard being at the entrance 
to salute him, there were two convicts, leg-ironed 
together, with carbines at the slope. On his ques- 
tioning these two as to what had occurred, one of 
the convicts, a venerable old coast clerk, whom he 
had only the previous day sentenced to three years 
for extortion (a common crime at that time), replied : 
* Sir, for night them police tell me they no fit to guard 
your Honour’s prisoners any longer, and that I be 
senior prisoner’’ (in the local gaols the prisoners 
take precedence according to length of service or 
sentence, not officially, but amongst themselves), 
‘““so I take charge and be sergeant !”’ 

The police were never seen again, but they had 
actually gone to the trouble of handing over the 
contents of the gaol, together with the rifles. Every- 
thing was found correct, although it is possible that 
they took a certain amount of ammunition, which 
at that time was good currency, especially along the 
frontiers. 

The climate of Zaria, which is situated 2,400 feet 
above the sea, was never oppressive except at certain 
seasons. Towards the end of the dry season, during 
April and May, the heat gradually increased until 
the breaking of the rains. Heavy tornadoes ushered 
them in; nightly these dust-storms swept over, 
generally without moisture but culminating in heavy 
deluges. During these two months it was oppressive 
between storms, especially at night. 

The end of June saw the storms gradually calm 
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down and for the following three months gentle 
rains, with fleecy clouds to temper the tropical sun, 
were the general rule. The middle of September saw 
a return of violent thunder storms and a general 
break-up of the rainy season, there being little more 
of it after October 15th. Until the arrival of har- 
mattan (a prevalent N.E. wind, accompanied by 
particles of dust much resembling a thick fog, but as 
dry as parchment), somewhere in the second week 
of November, again a scorching sun was experienced. 
When once this harmattan settled, it screened the 
sun’s orb quite sufficiently to render the atmosphere 
cold and crisp, this continuing till the middle of 
February, when it slowly cleared off and warm weather 
returned. At this season of the year, harmattan 
season, a “ coat, warm, British,” of old acquaintance, 
was almost essential, and curiously enough the 
- coldest period of the twenty-four hours was often in 
the late morning, about 10 a.m., when this freezing 
blast increased to nearly a hurricane. I have seen the 
M.I. horse when picketed out in the lines every one 
of them perfectly grey, being covered to some depth 
in the dust of this wind. The rainfall has rarely 
exceeded 40 inches, and is generally less, and the 
farther north one goes from Zaria the drier it becomes, 
until at a point about 200 miles off there are years 
when there is no rainfall whatever, 

In the months of November, December and January 
I have found a fire at nights to be almost necessary, 
anyhow more cheerful, with a few friends sitting 
round and the bowl passing from hand to hand. 
Of course, it was impossible to have this fire inside 
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the grass hovels that we lived in at that period, but 
a roaring bonfire outside kept off the keen wind and 
added to the gaiety. 

Few of the pests generally associated with the 
tropics, and Southern Nigeria in particular, were 
met with there, merely enough to make it interesting. 

At times the mosquito was troublesome, and there 
was an occasional scorpion, but the bush in the 
neighbourhood contained many varieties of snakes, 
amongst which the schwarz mamba (our old South 
African friend) was one of the commonest. 

This is the cobra of Africa, and I have seen some 
large specimens of it. I once came across one when 
I was riding along a cleared path in the bush, unarmed 
except for a switch, so I was unable to “collect ”’ it. 
When it had moved off the path on which it lay 
extended, tail in the bush on the one side and head 
on the other side, I measured the approximate length 
to be nearly 12 feet. I had no doubt of the identifi- 
cation. Later, in Kano, I knew one of these mambas 
to warm itself at night on the “ pukka” steps of a 
friend’s bungalow. It was “ collected’ and measured 
over 8 feet. 

With all these snakes it was wonderful how seldom 
one heard of a fatal bite. Only once in all the years 
have I come across one, that being when my 
horse-boy trod on a snake, never identified, when 
accompanying me to mess in Zunguru. He died in 
twenty-four hours, his limbs being swollen up and 
quite stiff. 

There are also some species of the viper, some of 
which are said by the Africans to spit at one’s eyes, 
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causing blindness. Countless Africans have given me 
that as the reason of their loss of sight, but inquiries 
generally revealed the fact that disease was the real 
cause. 

Towards the end of the rains, in September, a 
veterinary officer arrived, also a quartermaster. The 
vet’s hands were soon full, as, apart from tse-tse, 
many of the horses were full of liver flukes, the result 
of the animals being allowed to graze in the low, 
swampy country around the camp, and mingle 
with the herds of Africans’ cattle, with which the 
fluke appeared to be indigenous. This was no fault 
of the C.O.’s, as it was a case of Hobson’s choice, 
no other fodder being available. 

However, it is a well-known fact amongst the 
Africans of that part—and of this we were warned— 
that it is most desirable as far as possible to keep 
horses under cover during July and August night 
and day. (This period of the year is known by them 
as the “ akajherie,” if I remember aright.) | 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing that struck me 
about these horses, all country-bred, was the way 
that most of them took to polo and jumping. The 
African commences to use and ride his horses in 
their second year, hence many of them are ruined 
before they are nearly full grown. 

The bit in use there is similar to that used in other 
parts of the Dark Continent, only if possible it is a 
little heavier and rougher. The result of this bit 
is that by the time the animal is more or less broken, 
it has no mouth left; indeed sometimes its tongue 
is terribly mutilated, and its teeth crushed out of 
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existence. From this account it can be understood 
what difficulty there is in correctly estimating a 
horse’s age from its mouth. Also, when not suckling, 
the foal of the country has to forage for itself, and 
does so in the swamps, where it is able to obtain tender 
grass ; this constant wading in warm mud and water 
causes weaknesses in the legs, particularly in the 
fetlocks. 

In spite of these disadvantages, I have seen raw 
horses that have never seen a white man before, or 
been bitted with European appliances, go into polo 
for the first time with the greatest of kindness. I 
have seen them go round the jumps without once 
refusing. But, on the other hand, I have seen some 
of them that have at first shown a great aptitude 
for polo take such an aversion to the game, that it 
was later impossible to get them even to come 
within sight of the polo field. I myself had such a 
beast. I was determined, but it more so, and 
eventually I was in a camp bed with a Pott’s fracture . 
for three months, 

These ponies, for such they really were, ran in 
height somewhere from 18 to 15 hands, were small- 
boned and light owing to the constant inbreeding 
of centuries, and were badly ribbed up. The last- 
named blemish did not much matter in the African’s 
eyes, as their cumbersome trappings and saddle 
covered all this over, and an opulent (big man) 
only looked to the height of the beast, so that he 
could ‘‘ look over other men’s heads.” These heavy 
saddles and trappings hid more than the weaknesses 
of the horse; they also covered over the gruesome 
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sores which were to be found even on the local 
‘¢ Emperor’s”’ animal, and therefore it was difficult to 
find a clean-backed horse anywhere. Another blem- 
ish, gone in the knees, was patent in most of them, 
and this was caused by a custom of always pulling 
up dead, no matter what the pace was. 

The height of graceful horsemanship was to be 
able to dash off at the gallop and suddenly rein in 
so abruptly as to bring the horse right up on to its 
haunches. At all fétes, religious and secular, this 
accomplishment was indulged in by all the ‘‘ dan 
sarakuna ” (nobility) until I have seen their horses’ 
mouths all dripping with blood. The mob revelled 
in this play. 

We had a good deal of trouble with this collection 
of stallions, leg-roped by the forefoot, within a few 
yards of each other. This leg rope was attached to 
@ wooden peg in the ground, and as a rule this sufficed, 
but when the rain softened the soil and loosened the 
peg there was the deuce to pay. 

Sometimes, in the middle of the night, more often 
when a heavy downpour had softened the ground, 
a general stampede would occur, and we were 
awakened by the screaming of the horses and the 
cries of the line’s guard. It was then necessary for 
all hands to turn out, as, when once half a dozen 
animals got loose it meant a general mélée, and in 
the night it was no joke with half-mad beasts dashing 
about in every direction, in most cases with a heavy 
peg hurtling about on the leg. Indeed, there were 
often a lot of minor injuries to attend to among the 
party in the morning. I well remember that our 
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C.0. devolved a scheme for establishing a breeding- 
stud. Having obtained some nice-looking mares put 
them in a ringed-in paddock about a mile away 
down wind from our lines. One night the prevalent 
wind took into its head to veer round. This so excited 
the stallions that the lot broke loose, and dash- 
ing off to the breeding-paddock broke down that 
énclosure and stampeded the mares. 

By noon next day most of the horses had been 
collected and treated for their many bites and kicks, 
but the mares were never seen again, and when the 
Africans were questioned as to what had become of 
them the reply was that “‘ doubtless the horses had 
eaten them”! Those conversant with the Hausa 
language will possibly agree. 

When the rains were about over, two of our com- 
panies were sent up to Kano, to garrison that place, 
and the original company I have previously noted 
as being away on “ palaver”’ returned from Bauchi, 
having covered themselves with glory on that expe- 
dition. 

We now, in October, received a visit from the 
Commandant of the Regiment, on inspection duty. 
Perchance that officer, who is now one of our foremost 
generals, may read these lines. If he does I am 
sure that he will remember that inspection with 
amusement. 

The majority of the men on parade were, strictly 
speaking, in mufti (stark naked, except for a loin- 
cloth) and saddle-less, a folded blanket doing duty 
for saddle, and few horses’ mouths had any bridle, 
a locally made headstall having to suffice. 
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As regards their arms, one man in five possessed 
a carbine which had been condemned by the infantry 
battalions. These weapons were the source of much 
controversy a few years later; but although most of 
them would not discharge a cartridge, what did that 
matter in a country where bluff was the chief factor 
in success ? I well remember later on, when I was 
a civilian official, that a local chief sent in a batch 
of ruffians who had for a long time held up a caravan 
road, taxing the frequenters and generally freebooting, 
in charge of some Native court police (called dogari, 
as distinct from dansander, who were the civil 
authority’s police), one of whom carried a rifle. 
When I had taken over these robbers, for my amuse- 
ment I inspected the rifle, the parts adjoining the 
lock and triggers of which were surrounded by soft 
leather to keep out the dust. I found to my surprise 
that the rifle was devoid of any mechanism whatever ! 
On remonstrating with the dogari, his answer was, 
‘the robbers did not know that my rifle could not 
shoot them !”’ 

On the occasion of this visit from our Commandant 
we held the first Zaria race-meeting. There have 
been many meetings since. It had the effect of 
drawing attention to many a good horse (certain 
of whose doings I was interested in in after years) 
as was only likely, with the quantity of strange 
blood at our disposal. 

Horseflesh was cheap in those days, as we in the 
M.I. were entitled to buy any horse we liked out of 
the companies at cost price, somewhere about £5. 
One such horse that I bought that year only just 
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missed winning the famous M.I. Steeplechase, a 
year afterwards (two miles over a stiff country), by 
a neck, carrying two stones overweight ! 

Unfortunately this privilege, like many another one, 
was abused, and of necessity withdrawn. 

In November it was decided to move the station 
to a site 4 miles north. Large gangs of African 
labour and a plentiful supply of materials having 
been supplied by the local king, in the course of 
five months a convenient and weather-proof station 
was completed, which was capable of housing 
both man and beast. Uniforms and supplies of 
all kinds began now to arrive, so that the men 
and horses soon looked more like a_ battalion 
of soldiery and not so much like a collection of 
gipsies. 

Our Commanding Officer arrived in the February 
of the next year from his leave and things began 
to hum. A mess having been built, it was speedily 
inaugurated with immense success, and its cheerful- 
ness was notorious, even in Nigeria. But for echoes 
of the life then led by the M.I., I must refer my 
readers to the poems of Dr. Adams (nom de 
guerre ‘‘ Adamu”’) whose chronicles, called Lyra 
Nigeria, faithfully portray the scenes enacted in 
that mess, which building is now a mound of 
mud. 

At this point I received orders to proceed on leave 
after a sixteen months’ tour. I rather needed this rest, 
as I had had a somewhat nasty smash from a horse, 
with resultant dislocation of shoulder and general 
shaking. | 
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When I returned, six months later, I did not stop 
at Zaria, but went on to the companies quartered 
at Kano, and from this period the reduction of the 
strength of the M.I. was determined on. In 1921 
the last two companies were disbanded and merged 


into the infantry battalions, thus completing the 
history of one of the units of His Majesty’s Army 
that assisted to end the Great War, as well as many 


a border foray. 

During those twenty years of existence as a 
battalion many were the changes in command, but 
always was the standard kept high, and the esprit 
de corps was too well known to be animadverted 
on. Who, that has ever travelled up as far north 
as Kano, will forget the hospitalities of its mess, 
or fail to remember the excellent race meetings 


under their exgis ! 


We'd es besides, we’d a polo team, 
And we'd even a racing cup ; 

And just as we really were going strong, 
The whole blooming show bust up. 

Of course they talk about “‘ mobile troops,”’ 
But I reckon our day’s gone by ; 

It’s a question of going, going, gone, 
That’s the fate of the old M.I. 


The polo ground is a hay-field now, 
Where the pie-dogs unhunted bark ; 

And there isn’t a sign of the barracks left, 
Except a dirty mark. 

The hills around are still the same, 
The river still trickles by, 

But except for that it’s a different place 
Since the days of the old M.I. 
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‘** Well, I must be going, let’s have a drink— 
It’s the first to-day of course— 
I was only just sitting down here to rest 
While they saddled another horse. 
So here’s good luck and the best of times, 
And one to the days gone by. 
Now let’s have another; we'll drink the last 
To the health of the old M.I.” 
* Adamu,” Lyra Nigerie. 


{il 
JEBBA, GORGEOUS BUT MENACING 


THE record of Jebba was never sweet, from the first 
occupation, and it retains that unpleasant odour 
as a station, and has been abandoned as such except 
when necessity calls. Yet nothing could be more 
beautiful than the view seen from the train up-river 
on an evening, with the sun setting behind that 
frowning obelisk, the Ju-ju Rock, standing in solitary 
grandeur amid-stream, watching, as it has done for 
ages, the waters of the Niger flow past, sometimes. 
in turgid torrent, at other seasons a dancing shallow. 

The rocky hills on the southern bank overhanging 
the river, the gentle slopes ascending from the banks 
on the north gradually disappearing on the blue 
horizon, and the island covered by thatched huts in 
the mid-river, unite in creating a most picturesque 
scene. , 

The history of Jebba would take up too much 
space to enlarge upon here. Suffice it to remark 
that, even before our arrival, it had always been 
an important centre with the traders from the north, 
who used it as a crossing, or ferry, when travelling 
towards the coast. 


The Niger at Jebba issues out of the rocky rapids 
$2 
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up-river, broadening out into a wider expanse, and 
dividing into two channels, forms an island some 
50 acres or so in extent. 

This conformation makes the river passable by 
ferry for most of the year, and caravan routes from 
all the important Emirates converged here where it 
was possible to swim the herds across the shallows, 
using the island as a half-way house and a resting- 
place for the weary beasts, as also a retreat from 
the marauding bands that had followed and harried 
them on their journeying down from the north. 

The life of the nomadic trader, in days before 
our advent, was no sinecure. It was necessary for 
the caravan to travel in force and well armed, and 
even then the tolls (blackmail) levied by each petty 
chief en route rendered the occupation of trader 
none too lucrative. Many were the traders who 
never returned to their homes, having been impressed 
as slaves by the truculent monarchs of the countries 
they had to pass through, as were their womenkind 
who accompanied them. 

‘Therefore the night or two’s rest on this island 
gave these poor mortals a chance to collect their 
belongings and herds preparatory to embarking on 
the final stage of their journeying toward the coast 
town. Not that the chief who ruled the destinies 
of Jebba Island and its vicinity was a benevolent 
person; far from it. Once this despot had a caravan 
safely on the island he did not let it go scot-free. 
There was a reckoning to be paid for the “‘ office ”’ 
of ‘“‘sarkin rua”’ (king of the river), and if the 
caravan objected to the extortionate rate charged 
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for ferryage to the southern bank, the only remedy 
was a return to the northern: bank, which would 
not be done free. 

There is little information to be satherel locally 
in regard to the past history of Jebba and its Ju-ju 
Rock, and that is so interlaced with folklore as to 
be useless as any guide to the past. 

Perhaps the only fact in the rock’s history is 
that it was used by the old Pagan chiefs who ruled 
the neighbourhood before the Mohammedan invasion 
for similar purposes as _ old Mexicans used their 
Teocalli. 

The rock contained a crater which might have 
been drilled down the centre, and up this chimney 
the poor prisoners of war caught in the latest foray 
were dragged, to be thrown from the top as a peace 
offering to the god of the river. 

No African would climb the Ju-ju, all being im- 
pressed with its evil powers, but this did not prevent 
venturesome Europeans from attempting it, and in 
1916 there was still a white flag floating from the 
top that had been placed there many years before. 
Africans stated that roaring noises had been heard 
by the boldest of their own people who had dared 
to approach near the base of the rock, these noises 
coming from its crater. A lad of the garrison 
informed me that the noise was caused by the 
thousands of bats that inhabited it; and I can well 
believe this, as bats at Jebba were nearly as numerous 
as mosquitoes. 

' This whole neighbourhood has always suffered 
from a superftuity of ‘‘ ju-judom,” probably accounted 
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for by the solemn and grand scenery surrounding 
Jebba, not only on the river but in the lonely and 
desolate bush bounding it on the west, inhabited 
for the most part by baboons and wild animal life— 
truly a ghostly country. | 

Down-river from Jebba, but a few hundred yards, 
is a smaller island, which also possesses a “ god ”’ in 
the shape of a huge crocodile, said to ‘* breathe out 
flames of fire, with eyes also of fire.”’ 

This is easily accounted for by the fact that the 
island is full of crocs, which eke out a comfortable 
existence on the cattle that fail to land at the ferry 
above, with an occasional dainty morsel in shape of 
an unlucky ferryman, whose foot has slipped when 
pushing the ferryboats across; in fact, the ‘“* Mugger 
of Mugger Ghaut ” of Kipling fame. 

I often wondered if, like the ‘“ Mugger”’ of the 
East, our Niger croc. has evil designs on the “big 
buffalo who is now crossing the bridge.” 

The inhabitants of Jebba are to this day but poor 
Mohammedans, their very bones being impregnated 
with the spirit of the river. To-day, may be seen 
in the veranda of a hut in the village two 
brass figures, about half life-size, representing 
man and woman, images that receive a great 
deal more attention than all the mosques of the 
neighbourhood. | 

Some years ago a white man stole these idols and 
took them home as trophies of Nigeria; but in due 
course they were returned, none the worse for their 
travels. This adventure enhanced their value in the 
eyes of the credulous islander, who is convinced 
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to this day that the idols returned of their own 
initiative ; but there are officials who know that 
pressure was brought to bear on the purloiner. 

These brass figures, well executed, probably were 
brought up-river from Benin, in the old days before 
Birmingham was discovered, now the manufactory 
of these tokens of worship. Many a prank has been 
played on this unfortunate pair by young subalterns, 
not to mention older officials who ought to have 
known better, even to an occasional bath in the 
Niger, and a coat of red paint. 

When Jebba was first occupied, the accommodation 
was extremely limited. Headquarters was placed. 
on the rocks overhanging the river on the south, 
and the battalion had its barracks on the island, 
while a small guard kept a look-out on the northern 
bank, the latter to guard against surprise from pos- 
sible enemies in that direction. Pourparlers had 
passed with the Emirs of the north, but not of a 
very friendly nature. 

The following is told of one of the Emirs, Kontagora, | 
whose sobriquet was ‘‘The Sweeper-up of Cities,” 
who on being invited to visit the High Commissioner 
at Jebba, replied: ‘‘If you wish to see me, O Fish, 
come out of your river.’’ This reference to “ fish” 
had always been applicable to the Royal Niger. 
Company, whose policy it was never to leave the 
river. Sir Frederick Lugard did come out of the 
river shortly afterwards, to some tune. 

On another occasion it is related that this same 
Emir of: Kontagora replied to Sir Frederick’s remon- 
strances on his raiding propensities by the answer: 
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‘**Can a cat stop from mousing ? . shall die with a 
slave in my mouth.” 

A good deal of fever and illness was experienced 
by these pioneers, and no wonder. The quarters 
were ‘‘cutcha”’ in extreme, or even if “‘ pukka,” 
were overcrowded, and residence on the island rather 
resembled a constant Turkish bath. Occasionally a 
breeze blew down-river, of which its situation in the 
middle of the stream got the full benefit, too much 
at the tornado season. Usually it was ‘“ gummy,” 
and especially so during the night hours. Insect life 
was wonderful, and might have been interesting to 
an entomologist but was not so to the ordinary 
mortal. The three cemeteries that resulted from our 
occupation bear witness to the unpleasantness of the 
climate, although a considerable number of the 
graves therein were filled by railway pioneers, who 
came up-country some ten years later. 

It came in my way of duty in later years to report 
on these evidences of our occupation, and, as far as 
possible to replace the broken-down crosses that 
had been erected over some of the mounds. As 
most of these tombstones had been wooden structures 
made in the greatest of haste out of chop-boxes, 
or any material handy, the white ant had left little 
guide to go by, and when I discovered that one dis- 
tinguished officer had a ‘‘stone” to his memory in 
each of the three cemeteries I gave it up, the more so 
as I could get no assistance from any of the African 
residents of the place. In reply to a question as to 
whose grave this one or that one was, the answer 
would probably be: ‘mai bulala”’ (the man with 
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the stick) ‘lies there;’’ or, “‘ mai lafia”’’ (literally 
the man without a stick) “ should be there.” How- 
ever, one of these graveyards is now under the 
railway embankment—which solves one difficulty. 

This lack of accommodation réminds me of an 
anecdote relating to the headquarters gaol. This 
important building was a grass hut, situated on a 
mound on the southern shore. When the prisoners 
had completed their daily task, which was the sanita- 
tion of the station, owing to the difficulties in the 
commissariat, each prisoner was given 2d. ‘“‘ chop” 
money and allowed to go off on his own to buy 
his food, but had to report at night by 7 o’clock 
and sleep in. 

The prison becoming overcrowded, it was decided 
to release a certain number of the best of its occupants. 
Accordingly the Police Superintendent, having picked 
out the most deserving, dismissed them. In. an 
indignant frame of mind these poor vagrants sought 
the office of the High Commissioner and lodged the 
following complaint, framed by a coast gentleman: 
“Your Excellency, what we poor men done wrong 
that them police go drive us from Your Honour’s 
prison ? ”’ | 

There was more than meets the eye in this com- 
plaint, as it was far safer to be in “‘ His Honour’s ”’ 
prison than to move outside Jebba in those days; 
slavery was the risk. 

Before our arrival at Jebba the situation, politi- 
cally, from an African’s point of view, was decidedly 
unpleasant. Three important Emirates claimed it, 
all of which Emirates were governed by swashbuckling 
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potentates whose amusement chiefly consisted in 
slave-raiding and similar sports. To such a fine art 
had these warriors brought the game that when there 
was no other quarry afoot, they raided each other’s 
dominions, with each other’s tacit consent, regardless 
of the point as to whether the victims were Pagan 
or Mohammedan, and went shares in the swag. No 
wonder that when the British arrived and these 
pillars of the Mohammedan faith called a jehad few 
of the “‘ talakawa ”’ (villagers and farmers generally) 
joined them. 

The petty States up-river were not so much under 
the domination of the Mohammedan conquerors. 
Kiama was one of these, and its ruler was of material 
assistance to Sir Frederick Lugard when he made 
his first expedition up into Borgu (Middle Niger). 
It is always related that he saved that great man’s 
life by his timely assistance when Lugard was en- 
dangered by tribes in the vicinity of Bousa Rapids. 

In 1912, in company of the Railway District 
Engineer, on the rock overlooking the Jebba Island, 
in front of what used to be the old Government 
House, we heard sounds of wailing coming up from 
the village below. Inquiry elicited the news that 
the “‘sarkin Kiama’ was dead. Sending for my 
interpreter, I asked the cause of his demise. The 
reply I received was: “‘ he has looked at the parrot’s 
eggs.” 

I had heard of this curious superstition before in 
that neighbourhood, and it arises from the fact that 
the parrot seeks a secluded and inaccessible. place 
to lay its eggs, with the result that they are rarely 
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seen. When a potentate of the Middle Niger arrived 
at an age when he had become useless, or more 
probably when his cruelties and extortions had 
reached an intolerable pitch, a carefully disguised 
calabash containing the fatal emblems was introduced 
to his notice, and if he only so much as cast his 
eyes on the eggs when they were uncovered—he died. 
The method of death was not explained to me by 
my informant, but in the case of old Kiama, whose 
age varied from 100 to 60 years according to the time 
of day, I am sure that from what I had seen of his 
feebleness just previous to his demise, the sight of 
- the terrible parrot’s eggs were sufficient. 

Headquarters did not remain long at Jebba, and 
® move was made to Zunguru, about 120 miles to 
the N.E. Jebba resumed its old life for somewhere 
about six years, when the pioneers of the advancing 
railway began to arrive, and soon the Ju-ju Rock 
and the surrounding hills re-echoed to the sound of 
blasting and steam-whistles, only to be immediately 
succeeded by the bridge-builders who with their 
pile-drivers and hammers were to alter the whole 
aspect of the river, as also to increase the population 
of the cemeteries before mentioned. & 

Many were the vicissitudes that that bridge was 
to go through before the mail trains would carry 
their loads over it, of which many pages might be 
filled. I sing the eulogy of the chief engineer, who 
commenced it and was the first to go over it, and 
surmounted the many difficulties that were to be 
overcome. Overwhelming they seemed at the time, 
but grit, skill and experience eventually overcame 
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what appeared to be impossibilities. I know what 
a trying time that engineer had. The changing 
currents, shifting sands and lack of sound foundations 
would have ended the career of many a stout-hearted 
bridge-builder. 

Seven years were spent before completion of the 
work, and many incidents occurred during that 
period, of which much might be written, but one 
anecdote must suffice. 

In 1918, one of the worst of tornadoes, in a latitude 
abounding in them, visited that part of West Africa ; 
one of those hurricanes that do things that would 
appear impossible unless witnessed. At that time 
the construction work on the bridge had reached 
the stage when all the piers but two were completed, 
and the girders on the first line of piers on the north 
end had been erected and wedged up level but not 
united. 

This hurricane swept up from the east, accompanied 
by the most lurid discharges of electricity, following 
the course up the Niger till it met this new obstruc- 
tion, which in previous visits it had not encountered. 

Nothing further is known, except that at daybreak 
next morning the two enormous girders lay in the 
river-bed, twisted into shapeless scrap, and the piers 
were standing actually unscraped. Of course the 
usual conference of authorities was appointed to 
report on the occurrence, which resulted in a long 
treatise, which, condensed, put it down to Allah, a 
usual resort in West Africa when in doubt. 

However, there was one man who was not certain 
of this, so it is just. as well to put it on record. The 
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office of the chief bridge constructor was at the north 
end of the southern half of it, in fact on the island ; 
and as it was necessary to keep a safe and money in 
this office it was necessary to have a night watchman, 
if only to keep off marauders by the noise of his 
shoring. 

The morning after the storm there was no sign 
of the local Diogenes and his Jamp, and the consensus 
of opinion was that the tornado had treated him in 
the rough fashion in which it had dealt with the 
girders. Some weeks afterwards, when the excite- 
ment caused by the event had died away, a small 
chief of a village near came in to the engineer and 
reported that this night watchman was in hiding 
in his village; so instructions were given to bring 
the man into Jebba. 

On his being brought before the engineer he 
explained in trembling accents that when the ju-ju 
lifted off the girders and threw them into the river, 
he, the guardian of the bridge “fear plenty,’’ but 
that now that the “sarkin Kadarko” had settled 
that it was the work of Allah, he was prepared to 
resume his occupation. 

What was in the atmospheric conditions of Jebba 
that rendered it so menacing I do not know, but 
one always felt a depression impossible to explain, 
and even up on the rocks on the south bank well 
above the river it was just the same—ju-ju possibly. 

Sporting possibilities were ample, of which one 
never felt the vim to take advantage. The finest 
fishing possible was on the Niger under the Ju-ju 
Rock, and Niger perch of 120 lb. were caught there 
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and are still to be seen preserved at the Sports Club, 
London. Bush-cow were plentiful 40 miles north ; 
hartebeeste, roan and other game were to be met 
with in the vicinity ; and duck, francolin, etc. Were 
to be had with a little energy; but that last word, 
energy, was always lacking. I think that explained 
it all. 

The advent of the bridge-builders saw the end of 
that excellent fishing for which Jebba had become 
famous. The noise of the riveting machinery, the 
blasting, and the constant traffic of numerous steamers 
apparently drove them to pastures new; anyhow, 
in 1912 I went out many times with all the tackle 
that had been so appreciated by these monsters, 
Niger perch, in the past, but to no purpose. I never 
had even a nibble, and the natives of the place 
informed me that none had been caught by them 
for a long time. 

Mention should here be made of the curious canoes 
in use at Jebba for up-river trading. These boats 
are made of a collection of planks made to fit the 
one over the other, so that when bound together 
and caulked with cotton and bees-wax they are more 
or less seaworthy. The binding, or rather lacing, 
is done with a tough fibre. The whole, when in 
sailing trim, looks untidy, and suggests prehistoric 
peeps; but there is a method in this primitive form 
of canoe, of course not apparent to the man who 
passes over the bridge. The Niger River above 
Jebba becomes a series of rapids, especially at Bousa, 
when navigation is at seasons out of the question. 
Accordingly, the African boatmen with the above 
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type of canoe, when they arrive at these rapids, 
untie them and carry the planks and loads of mer- 
chandise overland to a point above the dangerous 
rocks, where they again put them together. Thus is 
traffic actually carried on to places far up the river, 
and into the little tributaries that feed the Niger, 
even up to Sokoto. 

Do not forget, all you passengers, when rumbling 
over the bridge high above the mighty Niger, to 
give a passing thought to the many workers who 
had to spend their tour of duty down below at the 
water’s level, with the Ju-ju Rock frowning down 
on them, many of whom never left that fever-stricken 
spot, but lay in a nameless grave within a stone’s- 
throw of the railway. 


So give them a passing thought sometimes, 
Those men of the earlier day ; 

The men who have founded the track we tread, 
The men who have “ paved the way ” ; 

Who have died at last on a fevered bed, 
Or in red-hot fight been killed— 

Just a thought for the workers of yesterday, 
The men on whose bones we build, | 

‘** Adamu,” Lyra Nigerie. 


IV 
BORNU 


Prrnars few of my readers will know where this 
stretch of country is situated. Although it is a 
province of Nigeria, it is quite as distinct from all 
the other parts of that colony as chalk from cheese. 

Few indeed of the general British public have 
thoroughly mastered the geographical conditions of 
the Dark Continent, and now that the Great War 
is supposed to be over, the rearrangement of some 
of the large slices in it have put all the old nae 
back into the last century. 

Once, when on the point of sailing for the Coast, 
a dear old lady, who lived in my neighbourhood, 
sent for me, and explaining to me that as I was 
possibly going to meet her son “ who was somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Nigeria,’ would I be so 
good as to take out certain letters and a parcel that 
she would like to be personally delivered ? Turning 
to a small, old-fashioned school map she solemnly 
pointed out a pencil “ X”’ that her son had marked 
on it to show his location—on Lake Rudolph ! 

Bornu, then, for the benefit of the ignorant, is 
all that north-eastern part of Northern Nigeria © 
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situated in the vicinity of Lake Chad, or to the 
south-western corner of that mysterious pool. 

Twenty years ago this part of West Africa, or more 
properly the Western Soudan, had been the scene 
of much strife and bloodshed. 

Rabeh, a slave-raiding tyrant, who had his origin 
in the Eastern Soudan, had completely subdued all 
the country in the vicinity of Chad, especially in 
the south-east. Carrying his victorious arms right 
westward, besides fighting successfully with the 
French, he threatened the existence of the Moham- 
medan Fulani Emirates. 

At last this warrior met his fate, at the hands of 
the French in a furious battle. His son attempted 
to put on the mantle of his father, but to no purpose, 
and he in his turn was killed in a fight that took 
place near Gujba in Bornu, on the Nafada road, 
thus closing the career of these slave-kings. 

Of the old history of Bornu and its Shehus I have 
nothing more to write. I am attempting to depict 
a country that had been little visited until the arrival 
of the railway at Kano made a market for the produc 
of the countries in the neighbourhood of the Shiré 
River and the French colonies in the vicinity 
of Chad. 

Sixteen years ago, beyond the half-dozen political 
officials and perhaps three “‘ soldier men,” there was 
not a white man in all the country stretching from 
the Benue River to the Wobe (our boundary with 
the French in the north). 

On the east, Chad was our limit, and on the west 
the Gongola River. A pretty large lump of Nigeria, 
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too, but, as I have already stated, very different 
in climate, inhabitants and natural features. 

On its appropriation by the British, Bornu had 
several ‘* political’’ capitals, experiments that were 
necessary before a final choice was made. Maiduguri 
(at first named Maifoni) was eventually settled on, 
as it had all the requisite necessities for a central 
station, apart from being already a large market 
and centre of commerce. 

The old capital of Bornu for centuries had been 


_ Kuka, situated in the neighbourhood of Chad, but 


the exigencies of the service demanded a more central 
situation for the seat of government. Therefore, the 
Emperor of all the Bornuese, the Shehu, removed 
his harem and other oddments to Maiduguri, 
possibly at the instigation of the British Raj, in 
which central situation the Government of the 
Province has since conducted the affairs of 
State. 

Any traveller passing through Bornu towards the 
end of the dry season will be somewhat depressed 
by the appearance of the country through which he 
has to pass, unless he be a sportsman, and he will 
have to work hard for any commensurate results ; 
sand, sand, and driven sand—impelled with the 
force of a sirocco. The bush on either side of the 
sandbath (officially called roads) consists in thorn 
brakes, apparently dry and dead; not a sign of 
green or of life. Here and there a clump of brown 
grass shows that something did grow in the past, 
but the whole outlook reminds one of the lines written 
by the local poet in Lyra Nigeria : 
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With the white hot sky above the head, 
And the burnt-up land below, 

Like a badly kept orchard all overgrown, 
And without any fruit on show. 


Just a spire-shaped anthill here and there, 
And the rest all dust, dust, dust, 

And the endless road going on, on, on, 
Till I thought my soul’d bust. 


I am writing at the moment about the pre-motor 
period, when the wells were in some instances 40 
miles apart during the months December to April. 
During those months it was necessary to do these 
marches during the night. Those night marches— 
nightmares they were! The awful sensation of riding 
a weary horse slopping through the loose, deep sand, 
with one’s eyes sleep-ridden! Stumbling along on 
foot was far preferable, even if only to keep one- 
self awake. Nowadays the motorist can fly through 
all this wilderness oblivious of all the trials that 
accompanied a journey in those days. An occasional 
derelict motor-car at the side of the track reveals 
the fact that even motorists have their trials, and I 
have lately seen cars brought in with straw tyres, 
and there were wonderful adventures related about 
the first heroes who motored through from Kano to 
Fort Lami (French Chad). At times a car was 
tugged into our camp by bullocks. 

The northern portion of Bornu was interesting in 
the earlier days, when Geidam was a divisional 
station, and possessed a company of M.I. in its 
barracks. The Wobe River flowed right under its 
mud huts, and the fishing in its stream was a delight 
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to anglers. A sporting doctor stationed there manu- 
factured a canoe out of kerosene tins, which long 
did useful service. Where is the gallant shikari ? 
Gone, alas! And Geidam is abandoned. Excellent 
shooting was to be obtained at that place; elephant, 
and antelope of many varieties, with an occasional 
lion, but the cream of the shooting was to the east, 
in the country adjoining Lake Chad, where the addra 
gazelle and other rarities were to be obtained. 

The post of O.C. Troops, Geidam, was the most 
coveted appointment in “N.N.,”’ the more so as 
there was an outpost attached to its command, 
seven days away on Chad, on the French frontier. 
A tour of inspection to this outpost was necessary 
occasionally, so when the O.C. Geidam got a trifle 
bored, he went off to Yo. But it must not be supposed 
that the command was a sinecure—far from it; it 
was often an exciting one, owing to the frequent 
raids of the Tuaregs, from the northern deserts. 
These Arab filibusters had for generations made a 
practice of robbing and slave-hunting in Bornu 
when they had no other occupation; hence, many 
were the little turn-ups that occurred when least 
expected. 

The French boundary was the Wobe River, and 
the country over the border was not in those days 
very effectively administered, government being left 
to the petty chiefs and village headmen, with the 
result that it was the refuge for all the robbers and 
felons of those parts. 

The M.I. suffered from a considerable number of 
deserters, who, taking their rifles, and as much 
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ammunition as they could lay their hands on, were 
excellent auxiliaries to these marauding bands that 
infested the borders. The sporting life of a slave- 
hunter appealed to the soldier of fortune, hence the 
numerous desertions. 

A little story in connection with this fact is not 
out of place here. Certain of these deserters, having 
consorted with a band of Tuaregs, had found a con- 
venient centre for their raids in a village a few miles 
over the border, terrifying the whole neighbourhood, 
and application having been made to the French 
authorities for permission to go over their borders, 
consent was obtained to send a party to this robber 
stronghold, but with the proviso that military were 
not to undertake the expedition—only the civil 
power. Accordingly the District Superintendent of 
Police was instructed to make the necessary arrests. 
The village chief of the proposed objective, after a 
process of palm oil, had agreed to assist in the handing 
over of the malefactors; so the course appeared to 
be clear of danger. 

The regulations of the civil service forbade the 
use of police in war operation, and only allowed 
them to carry twelve rounds of ammunition 
when on patrol, however dangerous, without the 
necessary permission from headquarters—oh! those 
headquarters ! 

Well, the force of twelve police with their chief 
marched out 10 miles to the scene of operations and 
occupied the market place of the village in question 
without opposition. Now, the chief of the village 
had laid a trap, and when the D.S.P. called upon 
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him to fulfil his part of the contract, fire was 
opened upon them from all sides. The twelve rounds 
being expended there was nothing for it but flight, 
and the D.S.P. managed to arrive back in Geidam 
with three men. But what of the rest of the force ? 
That is only known to the “destroyer of delights, 
and the severer of societies’’; no doubt a sticky 
end was theirs. 

Another little difficulty that rather made the office 
of O.C. Geidam the reverse of a sinecure was the 
fact that owing to “ exigencies of the Service”? and 
other little incidents, the O.C. Geidam was often 
the sole white officer, or for the matter of that 
B.N.C.O. (British non-commissioned officer), with the 
military forces; therefore the duty of O.C. outposts 
devolved on an African N.C.O. This state of affairs 
ruled on one occasion at Yo. Amadu Gaie was a 
Senegalese and sergeant-major of ‘‘E”’ Coy., M.I., 
and in his numerous adventures had obtained medals 
with German and French forces in many climes— 
Madagascar, Cameroon, Senegal, etc., etc. His decora- 
tions he was very proud of, and always appeared in 
them on the slightest provocation. It was impossible 
for him to obtain the proper ribbons with which to 
suspend these medals, so he had to be content with 
what ribbon he could beg, borrow or steal; hence 
he had on his chest part of every distinctive decora- 
tion of the British Service, including the V.C. and 
D.S.0. Eventually he lost this curious collection 
when he married his fourth wife, for one of the 
other wives ran away with them, and is no doubt 
herself wearing them as another man’s wife. 
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There being no European to take over charge of 
this out-station, Yo, Amadu was put in temporary 
charge of the twenty-five men. A petty chief over 
in French territory had some claims on a ditto in 
British country, and as the latter did not settle the 
debt as quickly as was desired, the former came 
across the border and seized some cattle in default 
of payment. The outraged British subject at once 
appealed to Amadu, pointing out what an insult had 
been paid to His Majesty’s Government, at the same. 
time promising him, Amadu, a “ dash” if he would 
recover the cattle for him. Amadu, full of war, 
crossed the border and attacked the French Chief, 
was soundly defeated, with many casualties, and 
had to beat a retreat back to Yo. There was the 
usual inquiry into this ‘* unfortunate incident,” with 
reams of correspondence, but all that happened to 
Amadu was that he became, and still is, the guardian 
of the Bornu leper settlement at Maiduguri, and 
spends his spare time in breeding civet cats, from 
whose glands he extracts musk and disposes of to 
the ladies in the harems of the wealthy. 

At seasons of the year Geidam was famous for 
the quantities of sandgrouse that visited it. Sitting 
on the cliff overlooking the Wobe, in front of the 
political officer’s hut, one could every evening bag 
quite a number of the delicacy as they flighted. 

The road from Geidam to Maiduguri, 120 miles, 
was a trying one, owing to the lack of water from 
November to May, the first march being over 40 
miles. (This has since been remedied.) This had to 
be done at night. The water, when obtained, was 
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most unpalatable, owing to the presence of potash 
and salt; and as the wells were often 150 feet in 
depth there was difficulty in getting an ample supply. 

The inhabitants of the villages through which one 
passed or rested were none too friendly, and only 
a magic countersign, ‘“‘ massaibi,’”’ had the effect 
desired (some of my readers may interpret this word, 
which was best known in Bornu) when food or 
accommodation was required. 

At that time, 1906, war was going on down south 
of Maifoni, with a Pagan tribe who occupied the 
caves and fastnesses of a hilly country called Chibuk. 
A stout defence these Pagans put up, resulting in 
heavy casualties amongst our troops before the end 
came. If I remember aright, four months were taken 
in capturing this rock fortress. At the time little 
mention was made of this affair, as it was only a 
“‘captain’s expedition,” so much so that, although 
the casualties were higher than in any other Nigerian 
‘‘ war,” no ribbon was awarded the troops concerned, 
except, curiously enough, a D.S.O. to one captain. 
One wonders how many brevets and C.M.G.’s would 
have been doled out if even a major, or any of the 
staff had been present. One might relate something 
here about Hadejia, but it is rather out of place. 

The language of Bornu is Kanouri (or Berri-berri), 
most difficult to master; I believe I am right in 
saying that there are not half a dozen Europeans 
who can make themselves understood in it. Hausa 
is little used anywhere in the countries adjacent to 
Chad. 

The Berri-berri, although in most things inferior 
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to the Hausa, has his points, in that he makes an 
excellent soldier; some of the stoutest of the men 
in the Nigerian Regiment are drawn from these 
parts. Also, he is a good man with horses; the 
majority of grooms in all parts of Nigeria are of this 
tribe. The appearance of the inhabitants of Bornu 
is quite distinct from that of all the other tribes of 
the Niger and Benue basins, but most marked is 
it in the women, whose tribal marks and mode 
of hairdressing are quite extravagant, and even 
grotesque. In some cases the faces of the women 
have been slashed till they resemble crocodile skin, 
and the lady of any taste has her hair plastered 
down with cow-dung till the crown is an inch thick 
with it and the hair that protrudes below this dressing 
is plaited into numerous little tails that, well greased, 
hang round her neck, face and ears. With the 
unbecoming gown affected by her the tout ensemble 
is plain to hideousness. 

The men are lazy and dirty, and these two attri- 
butes common to the Berri-berri may be put down 
to, first the ease with which their bellies are filled, 
and secondly to the impossibility of obtaining water 
except for drinking purposes during the greater 
portion of the year. With the males of over twenty- 
five it is common to find the mark of Rabeh slashed 
on the face; this he did to all the unfortunates that 
came into his clutches. To this fact may be, toa 
great extent, due the great disfigurement of faces in 
that part of the Western Soudan. 

In religion the Kanouri is Mohammedan, but a 
poor one at that, and, mixing up with the numerous 
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Pagan tribes, will adopt their “‘ju-ju’’ and super- 
stitions without compunction. 

In a large area like Bornu there is considerable 
scope for variety, and so far mention has only been 
made of the peoples who were the subjects of the 
Shehu, a Mohammedan ruler. All the country ruled 
by that monarch consisted in what might be termed 
the lowlands, occupying the central, eastern and 
northern portions. There was, even in the days 
of Rabeh, unconquered, a large and mountainous 
region in the south and south-east, inhabited by 
Pagan tribes (only of late brought into subjection), 
whose rocky and rugged retreats completely defended 
them from attacks. This Pagan area also extended 
in a fringe right up the western boundary of Bornu, 
which is covered with granite outcrops, affording 
a refuge to these wild tribes. Of these people more 
anon. Of all the people of West Africa the Berri- 
berri exceeded in the squalor of habitations and 
surroundings. As an instance of the primitiveness 
of the architecture I will give an anecdote. 

The Resident of Bornu was on tour, assessing 
taxation in the nature of a hut-tax. Having com- 
pleted the survey of one district he crossed the 
boundary into the neighbouring one when, to his 
surprise, where he expected to find large and populous 
villages, he only found the black smudges which 
indicated sites. An inquiry revealed the fact that 
these smart villagers had in the course of one night 
** put their houses on the backs of their wives’ and 
driven their herds across the border into the district 
of which the assessment had been completed, hoping 
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thereby to escape the tax. They were households 
about as portable as some of our modern garden 
cities possess. | 

Again, in this matter of architecture the nature 
of the country much contributed, as the soil was 
too sandy to make into mud for walls. There was 
not a scrap of stone in the province except the 
granite mentioned. The timber was all crooked, like 
a dog’s hind leg, and the bamboo was unobtainable. 
This difficulty of housebuilding applied to us Euro- 
peans to a similar degree, and until permanent brick 
and iron bungalows were erected, we lived in a species 
of beehive, locally called “‘ maidams.” The erection 
of these was simple and speedy—a circle was drawn 
on the ground and into the rim of this circle were 
stuck pliable twigs, grass was affixed to the twigs, 
and the whole built up till they met in a cone at 
the top. Two gaps were left in the sides of the 
structure to act as doors, windows, or ventilation 
holes. 

Sometimes these huts were built quite roomily, 
but they did not outlive one year’s service, as the 
white ants had a great predilection for them. 

Mention has been made of the scarcity of water, 
but it must not be thought that the conditions, as 
previously described and applicable to the dry season, 
always prevailed—far from it. June, or even earlier, 
saw the rains begin, and soon the whole country 
threw off its arid winter’s garb. Everywhere was 
an intense green. The husbandman just scratched 
the soil and up came the crops, soon to grow into 
what appeared to be a forest, and by September 
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the corn was safely stored out of the reach of the 
white ant and numerous other enemies. 

Corn could be grown in this country with a minimum 
of labour, and unless a famine occurred, which it 
occasionally did, there was no hunger in the land. 
The favourite crop, as needing the least effort, was 
millet, but a lot of maize was grown in the flat, cotton 
soil country adjoining Chad, also wheat, out of 
which we made an excellent bread, for which we 
were thankful, as the nearest store was at Ibi, some 
400 miles away, and flour was expensive by the time 
that it reached Maiduguri in those days. 

Beans, guinea corn and sweet potatoes were also 
cultivated, but root crops did not thrive in the 
sandy soil. 

Currency was the chief difficulty in the govern- 
ment of Bornu. I do not believe that in 1906 there 
was a thousand pounds of British coinage in the 
whole province. The Maria Theresa dollar was the 
most popular coin, and cowries did as small change. 
This dollar originally came across from the Mediter- 
ranean, with the Arab caravans, and is a large and 
handsome coin, then valued at 8s. of our money 
by traders. Now, it must not be imagined that the 
coins I am discussing are the original ones, nothing 
of the sort. Those original ones went the way of 
all coins—dust, long ago. Every trader of the last 
century took out a stock from local mints, whether 
Birmingham or Hamburg, made of white metal with 
just a pinch of silver added. Curiously, they are 
all dated 1787. I have taken hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of these dollars in payment of taxes when 
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they were packed in tissue paper, mint new, in 
rouleaux of twenties. It is probable that they had 
been smuggled across the Cameroon frontier, which 
was adjacent to the district which paid in the tax. 
The African much more highly valued the mint new 
ones to those at all worn. 

Up to 1907 the troops stationed in Bornu were 
paid in these dollars, as it was almost impossible 
to negotiate British money in the local markets. 
The experiment of payment in the latter coinage to 
these troops was made in January 1907, when later 
in the day the Infantry Company sent a deputation 
to their O.C, explaining that nobody in the barrack 
market would look at it. An exchange was made 
into the dollar for their benefit, but the Resident 
issued a notice that in future only British coinage 
would be accepted in payment of taxes, with the 
result that three months later the dollar was doomed; 
and depreciated in value from 8s. to 1s. 6d. There 
were at least 20,000 of the latter in the money chests 
at Maiduguri at that time, and their future I followed 
with interest in later days at headquarters, Zunguru, 
where they passed through many vicissitudes, eventu- 
ally being disposed of to traders from the coast who 
gave about 2s. 6d. each for them. I believe that 
they were melted down to make silver bangles and 
anklets for marriageable maidens, who probably 
never found out the baseness of the metal. 

Taxation in kind was then still in vogue. Cattle, 
sheep, goats, corn, cloth, iron (chiefly in the shape 
of arrow-heads) and even Pagan ponies were accepted. 
This animal was an 11-hand pony, very hardy, but 
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possessing a raw sore about a foot square on its 
back, purposely made there so that its Pagan owner, 
who rode it bareback, could get a little purchase ; 
it also helped to urge the pony on, swarms of flies 
naturally hovered over the poor animal, tormenting 
it beyond description. 

The disposal of the products of this payment in 
kind was naturally difficult. The cattle, sheep and 
goats were at night exchanged by the wily until 
what had been herds of good quality were turned 
into herds of wasters. The cloth taken in payment 
(locally made cotton goods) immediately attracted 
the attention of the white ants, and the corn, 
which had to be buried in the ground (customary 
in those parts), when dug up was found to be 
mildewed. | 

Enough has now been said about the difficulties 
of collecting tax, except to remark that the staff 
at headquarters, whose knowledge of the country 
did not go farther than the journey from the coast 
and back, could never understand the above occur- 
rences, but on occasions insisted on the poor officials 
in the bush making up these deficiencies. 

_ The vicinity of Maiduguri furnished fair shooting 
(although now the opening out of cultivation has 
killed all that), and a considerable variety, too. 
Eighteen miles to the north-east the Maifoni River 
disappeared into an extensive “ fadama,” a swamp 
for six months in the year, but the home of antelope, 
giraffe and warthog in the dry weather. Of course 
one did not pull a trigger at the giraffe, which 
delightful animal I often used to watch nibbling the 
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soft bud off the mimosa trees. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the station guinea fowl and duck 
abounded, and gazelles wandered about like goats. 

Elephant shooting demanded more time and 
expense than one could afford, but even in 1919, 
when the destruction of some of these magnificent 
animals was decided on owing to their depredations, 
a herd of 160 frequented a pool only 85 miles away ; 
but there was not a decent tusk in the lot. When 
the Africans killed one, they had to bring in the 
tusks as the Government portion; the largest that 
I saw was under 25 lb. 

On one occasion I came upon wild dog when out 
after roan with the local D.S.P. He and I were 
each following tracks but were parted by about 
400 yards. I heard several hurried shots from his 
*450, and wondering what game was afoot, I ran to 
his assistance, and found him with about ten large, 
dirty, yellow dogs close upon him. My friend had 
used up the four rounds that he had on him, and 
there is no doubt that if I had not caused a diversion 
by my sudden appearance, these savage beasts would 
have pulled him down as they were in the habit 
of doing with everything they met; as it was, they 
sneaked away, without my getting a chance, so 
astonished I was. Later in the day we came upon 
their depredations in the form of remains of a full- 
grown roan, with their pads all round the kill. 

Before the railway came up north from the coast, 
the route to Bornu was via Lokoja and the Benue 
River. River steamers ran up to Yola during a 
few months of the year, but at other seasons the 
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only means of transport were poling barges from 
Ibi, or even Lokoja. 

A tedious journey this was when the river was at 
its lowest, and not infrequently took six weeks in 
the boat alone, not to mention the 800 miles or so 
that had to be marched on to Maifoni. It was 
hardly necessary to unpack one’s kit on arrival, 
especially so in the days when the time occupied 
in one’s journey was included in the year’s tour. 
The climate of Bornu generally was pretty bad.. 
The harmattan, which in other parts of Nigeria 
cooled down the hot atmosphere, giving it a sort 
of crispness, there became a sirocco which, like a 
sand-blast, cut the skin and chapped it. 

During the months of April and May 1907, the 
official thermometer at 2 p.m. registered between 115 
and 120. Nights were also very close, as this sirocco, 
which blew for the most of the day, died away during 
the evening. With regard to the rainy season— 
June, July and August saw it about through. At 
first dust storms and then thunderstorms heralded 
its arrival, and very unpleasantly, too, till the ground 
got moistened enough to lay the dust. When the 
heavy rains had fallen, the roads, not having been 
ballasted, soon became almost impassable, full of 
deep mud-holes caused by the cattle traffic and 
nullahs that crossed them. 

Although the rainfall varied a good deat’ it would 
not average much over 20 inches in the plains of 
Bornu. 

Roads, as known to the majority of my readers, 
there were none in the whole of the country ; clearings 
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there were, and many of them, and in the dry season 
it is now possible to motor anywhere in Bornu. 

The only treatment possible with these sand-ways, 
in the absence of metal, was sweeping, and constant 
sweeping, until the road had become a mere water- 
way in the rains, and then a new track was cleared. 
Over this vast region large herds of cattle roamed, 
as well as of sheep, and when the pools and wells 
dried up, about January, they all worked their way 
towards Chad, where the rich pastures in its basin 
supported them until the rains had made the country 
green again in June. 

Something should be said about the Pagan element 
of Bornu, which is of quite sufficient importance not 
to be omitted. These hillsmen are quite distinct 
from the Berri-berri, being hardy and stout fellows, 
who would have long kept their independence but 
for our advent. Very much given to alcohol they 
were and are. Their feasts, which often last for 
fourteen days, are simply drunken orgies when even 
the children are overcome with the local beer. 

When in this condition it is unwise to interfere 
with any of the Pagans, and several unfortunate 
incidents have occurred through enthusiastic officials 
not observing this rule. The amount of this beer, 
made out of guinea corn, that can be consumed by 
one of these Africans is astounding, and far in advance 
of the most thorough-going white toper. 

I once lived alongside one of these Pagan villages, 
and I have known the whole village to be blind 
drunk for over a week. As far as I could see the 
only god whom they thought it necessary to pro- 
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pitiate was lightning, and good reason they had to 
fear this, which could give a terrible display amongst 
those rocky places, taking good tribute annually. 
Trees with peculiar markings and features were a 
sort of “ ju-ju’’ to them, and sacrifices were offered 
up under their shades. 

Tse-tse, although not unknown, was frequently 
not to be feared, as the infected districts were well 
defined ; so, until the arrival of the motor, the horse 
was the rich man’s mode of getting about, although, 
for the greater part of the year, the camel was 
greatly used for transport of goods as well as riding. 
When the first rains had fallen it was considered 
wise to send these ships of the desert off to drier 
countries, north and east. 

In this chapter on Bornu I have omitted to say 
anything about Lake Chad, about which so much 
has been written—that is the reason. Ever since 
so much fuss was made of it by certain travellers, 
somewhere about 1905, every writer has considered 
it essential, when writing of that part of the world, 
to discover some new property or feature in this 
rather uninteresting pool. 

A curious feature of Bornu is its waterways, 
which, as soon as they have colJected enough volume 
to be called rivers, disappear entirely in the ground, 
and are not seen again unless Chad is the result. 


Vv 
TORNADO 


A YarwN OF THE WESTERN SOUDAN 


Ir there is one thing more trying than another to 
the wanderer in tropical countries, it is having to 
travel in the wilds during the changing of the seasons, 
when tornadoes (hurricanes accompanied by all the 
forces of nature) are likely to be encountered. 

In these days of motor transport the danger of 
having to experience these sometimes alarming dis- 
plays in the open are largely discounted ; but when 
the only method of progress was on horseback, and 
even on foot, it was not always easy to reach a 
refuge, even if only a goat’s hut, before the storm 
was upon you. 

I well remember a storm of this description finding 
a couple of us in a very unprepared state in the 
wilds of Bornu, more years ago than I care to 
remember; and a more uncomfortable position I 
cannot conceive. 

Peters and myself (Government officials, as that 
part. of Nigeria had not been opened up to trade) 
were trekking through the bush (this word covers a 
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beginning of June, not from pleasure. Peters was 
going to a station in a far-off part of the Province 
to hang a man—he was pretty complacent about 
his job—and I was working my way down-country, 
en route for England, home and beauty. : 

Now, of all periods of the year, the end of May or 
beginning of June are those most to be avoided for 
moving about in, anyhow in the most northern parts 
of Nigeria, where the storms are later than farther 
south. Somewhere about this period sees the bursting 
of the rainy season, although previous to this there 
may be a dust storm or two, or perhaps some rain. 
I have known the storms to come as late as the end 
of June. 

Bornu was quite progressive, as the provinces in 
the far north went; and in the official route guide 
(edited and embellished by a department styling 
itself ‘‘ Intelligence’ far from the highways which 
it attempted to enlighten) there was full information 
of every kind to help unfortunate travellers whose 
lot it was to frequent the various roads, and their 
ramifications, that traversed Bornu from Wobe River 
to Burra Pagan Hills. | 

In this guidebook these roads appeared to be well 
provided with luxuries to be met with only in more 
civilized eountries. Like the Romans of old, after 
their conquest of Britain, we had placed rest-houses 
at decent intervals (dependent on water and food 
supply) along all the important paths, and in these 
refuges there was a chart affixed on the wall giving 
information as to conditions, and distances on to 
the next one, also informing one as to what fare 
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could be obtained from the local chieftain, and the 
prices to be paid. 

All this may appear beside the mark and siperiuiots 
information but—it is generally necessary to roll a 
cricket pitch before you go in to bat, that is, if your 
captain is wise, so I must excuse myself this digres- 
sion, and also plead that it is only a background to 
the picture that I am attempting to daub. Imagine, 
therefore, Peters and self wandering carelessly along 
one of these provincial highways, from dilapidated 
rest-house to projected ditto, arriving about midday 
at one of the former kind of refuge, the tropical 
sun overhead absolutely curling the remains of a 
good head of hair. Investigations soon showed the 
hotel to be in the last state of decay; in fact, except 
as a refuge from the sun for every unpleasant form 
of insect and reptile, it was of no use. 

We were possessed of a tent, which at a pinch 
could hold two camp beds cheek by jowl, and, as 
the next halting place was 25 miles ahead, we pre- 
pared to make the best of the situation. 

Later, the local chieftain, whose tumbledown 
village was about half a mile away, came with the 
usual presents, amongst which were certain eggs 
that might have been the same which he had offered 
to the High Conmimissioner when he toured the country 
three years before, which eggs we promptly paid for 
and destroyed, much to the chagrin of our staff, 
who preferred a bad egg to a good one. We asked 
this functionary what his opinion was with regard 
to the weather, but he gave us a guarded reply to the 
effect that he was in communication with Allah in 
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the matter, and having collected his fees for the 
presents, together with our carriers and extra personal 
attendants who (for protection, they said) had 
attached themselves to us on the journey (but who 
really used us to give a sort of official air to their 
petty depredations along the road), departed to his 
village, none too pleased at the number of his guests. 

We now began the necessary dispositions for the 
night’s halt, so as to make the camp as far as possible 
storm-proof, and this was done in no great hurry, 
as Peters and I had determined opinions on the 
question of the pitching of the tent, and the direction 
it should face, together with other matters over 
which argument was necessary. Eventually, all 
differences of opinion having been amicably settled, 
we indulged in hot baths au naturel, and getting 
into our deck chairs mixed some whisky and sparklet, 
thereby soothing our tempers and making us feel 
at peace with the world. 

The day had been extremely hot, and what little 
breeze there happened to be in the earlier part of 
the day had died down completely. The sandy, 
undulating plain all round us, relieved only by 
mimosa trees, or patches of thorn-brake, although 
not shimmering from the glare as much as it had 
done, emitted a burning heat even when the sun, 
a globe of fire, dropped over the horizon. 

A dead silence prevailed. Even the birds were 
silent, including the brain-fever bird, and all nature 
appeared to have fallen into a stupor. 

- Towards the north an ominous black fringe of 
clouds was collecting, and after twilight the rumble 
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of thunder and the far-off flicker of lightning denoted 
unpleasant possibilities. — 

Even then we were not particularly nervous as 
to what would happen, as these threatenings we 
had seen before when storms had passed to the one 
side or the other without touching us. 

At about 7 o’clock dinner was partaken of, more 
as a duty than a pleasure, and by nine, after a peg 
and a discussion as to who had won the Derby, we 
retired to our.tent, leaving our household stretched 
on the warm sand, oblivious of earthly troubles and 
snoring happily. 

To bed did not mean to sleep, and with the flap 
of the tent up, for some time I lay there sweating, 
uncovered by any curtain, as at that period of the 
year mosquitoes are few and far between and do 
not begin to give much trouble until the swamps 
and ditches fill with water. 

In the inky night, relieved now and again by 
a flash of lightning, there was not a sign of life, 
except an occasional distant “‘dilla”’ (solitary 
Nigerian jackal) with its weird cry; even the tom- 
toms in the village were hushed, the hyena forgot 
to squabble over some tasty morsel of refuse, the 
crickets had ceased to whistle at the entrance to 
their dwellings, and in the midst of reverie I fell 
asleep. 

I was awakened by a hand pulling at my foot and 
a voice calling ‘‘ Baturi—Baturi—iska i-na-zure ”’ 
(Master, the wind it coming), of which unwelcome 
fact I was soon made aware by the flapping of the 
tent. Out of bed I jumped, having informed Peters, 
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only to find that the hurricane lamp on which we 
depended for illumination was extinguished, and even 
the lightning gave us no assistance in our movements, 
being for the moment enveloped in the approaching 
wall of thickness. 

After a hurried consultation, Peters took up his 
position at one tent-pole and I at the other, with 
the intention of supporting the tent through the 
approaching hurricane, and so keep our bedding and 
other property in a fairly dry condition under cover. 

The moaning and momentarily accentuated gusts 
of wind soon increased into a roar, and a drop of 
rain as large as a shilling fell on to a bald patch on 
my cranium, heralding the arrival of the tornado. 
Upon us it fell, and in an instant wrested the 
tent-poles out of our hands, and the tent was carried 
up to heaven in a whirlwind, like Elijah of old, our 
last view of it being by an almost blinding flash of 
lightning, by which flash I saw the official rest-house 
notice board accompanying it to destinies unknown. 

Clouds of sand and debris, together with the 
ruins of the rest-house, battered against us, and 
then came the hail—chunks of sharp-edged ice 
rattling like gravel on the broad of my back, turned 
for defence to the storm. My pyjamas, the only 
protection, were of silk, as I always dressed smartly 
to go to bed, not appreciating the thick, sombre, 
dirty yellow flannel of our Victorian boyhood. 
Through dint of wear and wash-days they were 
threadbare ; and didn’t those hailstones sting ! 

Soon the heavy tropical rain succeeded the hail, 
accompanied by a wonderful pyrotechnic display 
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and thunder that would have put to shame the 
explosions of the modern sea-mine. By these con- 
tinuous flashes of light I could see the long, bent 
figure of Peters, bending to the storm, and I rather 
expected to see him carried off with all the other 
rubbish that flashed past (no offence intended, 
Peters). | 

This state of affairs continued until I considered 
the question of the world’s flood, and the possibilities 
of a way out. At last, from under the velvet pall 
that had been so long above us, away in the north 
a glimmer was seen, and the forces of Nature appeared 
to be tiring, when, after a final crash, a last salute, 
the thunder began to die away; the rain, that up 
to now had blown up one’s pyjama legs, began to 
drip down the back, and the vividness of the lightning 
decreased. 

Then, from behind the clouds, appeared the moon, 
nearly full, looking down on us poor mortals, laughing 
apparently at the amusing spectacle we presented 
amongst the wreckage of our camp. There we were, 
in a pool of mud, our only covering of thin pyjamas 
clinging to our flesh while we shook and trembled 
as with ague. Around us were strewn our belongings, 
a tin trunk’s corner sticking out of the sand, odd 
cases and boxes half-buried, or their contents scattered 
by the storm a hundred yards down wind. A ground- 
sheet had fixed itself in a thorn bush, and where 
our dinner-table and its various furniture had stood 
there was a mound that suggested wreckage below. 
As for our beds—-not a sign was there. ‘‘ Pe—P— 
P——,’’ I chattered, ‘‘ w—w—wh—r—re th—e—e 
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h—Il ll’s th—e bal—l—ly whisk—--k—y ?”’ But not 
a word could Peters speak for shaking, when suddenly 
the moonbeams lighted on the neck of a bottle 
protruding from the sand only three paces from 
where I stood (the advertisement rights of this 
dramatic situation are copyright, and any mountain- 
dew merchants wishing to use it must apply ehrouge 
the usual channel). 

I suppose that I, cold and stiff as I was, did a 
record over that short distance, and pulling the 
bottle out of its sandy nest, I discovered that it was 
nearly full of “Old Vatted Niger Company.” I 
remembered we had opened it just before retiring 
the previous night. At this discovery Peters came 
back to earth, and it was not a long matter to rout 
out our household from amidst the debris, where they 
had delved a dug-out. The water-carrier was ex- 
humed, and vessels for drinking purposes discovered. 
Seated on the saturated sand and mud, we drank 
until we had thawed and the bottle was empty, 
and then, seizing upon a large ground-sheet that had 
been appropriated by our boys, we rolled up in it 
and soon fell into a slumber. 

When we were awakened by jabbering, it was to 
find the sun well up, and our carriers assembled 
amongst the wreckage of our belongings, pulling 
divers articles out of the sand, and breaking up the 
few things that were still whole, in their endeavours 
to obtain light loads. 

There was now a nice, crisp feeling in the air, un- 
fortunately not to survive more than an hour or two, 
and we had an excellent view of the battlefield of 
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the night. However, it was wonderful to find how 
few things were seriously damaged. All the water- 
tight tin trunks were saturated internally, and 
already the white-ants had got to work on my Hausa 
dictionary (more than I had done). The wind had 
carried off things, amongst which was an article of 
which I was inordinately proud, as being the only 
possessor of one in the whole of Bornu. It could 
not be traced, and is now possibly being used by 
some villager as a cooking utensil. 

The beds were found in a watercourse not far away, 
and as they had automatically folded themselves 
up as only an “‘ X”’ bed can, they were not seriously 
damaged, beyond what water can accomplish. But 
the tent—it has never been heard of since, and is 
probably now a “‘ ju-ju ’’ house in some Pagan village 
in the mountains some 40 miles south of the disaster. 
I believe that the usual board assembled shortly 
afterwards in order to satisfy the scruples of the 
authorities, and the loss was ascribed to the ravages 
of white-ants. 

About 10 a.m. saw our caravan in marching 
order, little the worse for the adventure, although 
the carriers growled somewhat at the weight of the 
water-sodden loads, and we did not feel too com- 
fortable on our wet saddles; but after having anim- 
adverted a trifle on the sanguinariness of life in the 
tropics in general, more particularly in Bornu, that 
levity which ever helps one along the muddy road 
of life prevailed, and soon Peters and myself had 
regained our equanimity. 

Late that afternoon our cortége arrived at the 
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next caravanserai, where a much superior edifice 
was found, even capable of weathering a light tornado, 
and the following morning Peters and I parted—he 
to his congenial hanging and I to wander gently 
down-country, in due course to arrive in England, 
where it is possible to take cover, however expensive, 
from the storm. 


VI 
SOKOTO 


THe SEAT OF THE SARKIN MUSULMI. 


Some thirty-five years ayo an adventurous merchant 
representing a well-known trading firm on ‘“* The 
Rivers,”” went to Sokoto, at the invitation of the 
Emir of that place. 

Not content with trading success, he wrote an 
account of his adventures on that perilous journey. 
He sent this article to a well-known periodical that 
dealt in hair-breadth escapes, and it was duly shelved 
and forgotten. 

Some twenty years later, when this hero appeared 
in the honours list with a ‘“‘ W.X.Y.Z.,” the proprie- 
tors of this pushing journal dug this old contribution 
out of its dust, and it appeared in their next month’s 
issue, to the no small astonishment and dismay of 
its contributor. 

The reason for his discomfort lay in the fact that 
the adventure to Sokoto had been rather highly 
coloured, and the wonders of that then unvisited 
Mohammedan metropolis considerably enlarged 
upon, whereas at the moment of the publication 


of the article a large number of Europeans had 
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seen Sokoto and smelt it. Truly an awkward 
situation ! 

If the Kano-Sokoto Expeditionary Force had been 
delayed in its movements a vear or so, I venture to 
suggest that the dynasty founded by Othman Dan 
Fodio would have ceased to exist, anvhow as rulers 
of Sokoto. Argungu and its Pagan king had become 
so powerful and aggressive that it had become a 
common sport for them to chase the Sokoto forces 
up to the gates of their city. The Mohammedan 
nobles had become so effeminate and degenerate that 
they expected their slaves to do their fighting for 
them. 

On the other hand, the Pagans of those parts, 
who had to fight for their existence, had become 
Spartans, accustomed to warfare and its exigencies. 

Such was the state of affairs when the expedition 
against Sokoto was undertaken, and the Sarkin 
Argungu, ever ready to assist against his hereditary 
enemies, allowed his capital to be used as a base 
from which operations could be conducted. 

Very fairly he played the game with us, but un- 
fortunately politics prevented us from returning the 
compliment. He is dead, and the little country 
that we left him when the affair was completed is 
hardly worthy of mention, but it is as well to draw 
attention to the fact that, but for our advent, the 
Sarkin Argungu might have become a “ big man ’’— 
pace Argungu. 

In the attack on Sokoto and its surrounding Emirate 
there were no casualties; in fact, it was a general 
surrender, and. when the invaders went into the city, 
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they were astonished at its meanness, paltriness, and 
filth. 

The marble baths and plashing fountains, vaunted 
in a novel published about that time, were myths. _. 
The city of the chief of the Mohammedans of the 
Western Soudan was a collection of mud and grass | 
huts, and it is not difficult to explain the reason 
for this. The soil being sandy, the erection of large 
huts similar to the ones at Kano is out of the 
question ; hence the inadequate defensive wall sur- 
rounding the city, which is paltry compared with 
those to be found at a dozen towns of much less 

importance. 

This apparent poverty in architecture is followed 
up in the general appearance of the Emir, his suite, 
and followers, at celebrations and galas, where their 
general shoddiness makes a poor appearance when 
compared with the turnout of the Emir of Kano, 
or even Katsena. 

Nevertheless, everybody of consequence is mounted, 
although it may be on the not very aristocratic mare, 
which steed is often a dangerous means of parade in 
a country where all the horses are entire. In most 
seasons the country around Sokoto, cultivated for 
many miles, is extremely productive, but there are 
seasons of drought when it has been found difficult 
to fill the mouths of the starving crowds, and this 
can be easily explained by the difficulties in trans- 
porting food from long distances, except when the 
waterways are flooded, which of course is hardly 
likely to be the case in drought years. Also, these 
famine years are often not local, but prevail over 
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an immense area, and on that account are nearly 
impossible to relieve. 

In the direction of the south-west from Sokoto, 
towards and through Argungu, a “fadama’’ (flat, 
naturally irrigated, stretch of country) extends all 
the way to the Niger, providing an extremely fertile 
source of food supplies, particularly rice and wheat, 
but a failure of rainfall causes cessation of irrigation 
and consequent famine. _ 

Being the headquarters of the followers of Islam 
in the Western Soudan, Sokoto is inclined to be a 
trifle fanatical, as was shown at the time of the 
Satiru rising in 1906, and if any religious trouble 
ever occurs in West Africa amongst the Mohammedans 
it will probably emanate from this city, although 
such a movement is improbable. 

As a station for Europeans, Sokoto does not present 
any great attractions, being hot, except during the 
middle period of the rains, and with a depressing 
atmosphere, trying in the extreme, especially to a 
white man who has done over a year there. The 
situation of the European quarters is not inviting, 
and the only feature that stands out and at all com- 
pensates is the wonderful garden, which holds, I am 
informed, the premier position of all West African 
gardens. | 

In the immediate vicinity of Sokoto there is very 
little shooting except an occasional duck or goose 
on the scattered “ tubkis’’ (pools) found here and 
there, but larger game was to be had but a few 
years ago at no great distance. Twenty years ago 
elephants were shot in the ‘‘ fadama’”’ just referred 
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to, within 6 miles of Birnin Kebbi, about 90 miles 
south-west of Sokoto; and it was a common thing 
for the O.C. Troops at that station from the elevated 
position of his parade ground to see these pachyderms 
watering there in the early mornings. 

I have seen a herd of cobus cob, quite fifty in 
number, within two days of Sokoto, and again 
in the other direction, east. Lions are found on 
the Katsena borders in the sort of no-man’s land 
usually found as a_ buffer between Nigerian 
Emirates. 

Bush-cow (local form of buffalo) were pretty 
numerous at one time to the south-west of Birnin 
Kebbi, towards the Pagan countries that divided the 
Sokoto country from Kontagora (ruled over in the 
slavery days by a powerful raider who rejoiced in 
the cognomen ‘“ Sarkin Soudan” as well as that of 
** Devourer of Cities ’’). 

Owing to the extremely light nature of the soil, 
polo in Sokoto has always been of rather poor quality, 
and one emerged from the fog, that hung over the 
ground like a pall, rather like a collier after his eight 
hours in a mine, but it did the necessary good to 
one’s liver, although that cannot be claimed for the 
lungs, and several hasty drinks were essential before 
one’s throat became normal. 

This Sokoto polo had its spice of danger, as after 
somewhat of galloping the fog became so opaque 
that a general halt was necessary or collisions were 
inevitable. 

The ‘“ maidan,”’ situated between the town and 
the station, was the only possible polo ground then, 
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and well I remember joining in the first game there. 
It was the beginning of the rains, and had got to 
‘gentle rain that drops from heaven” stage, as 
apart from that known as “destruction, dust and 
deluge.”” Bamboo poles served as goal-posts and 
for touch-lines, and when one or, at the most, two 
chukkas had been played a move was made to a 
fresh area, and the rain that usually fell that night 
or the next day levelled off our grounds ready for 
the next polo day. 

The last time I saw Sokoto this ‘‘ maidan,”’ which 
I remembered as bare, was nearly covered by a 
thick, stalky weed over 2 feet high, which defied 
eradication. | 
_ The disaster that occurred at Satiru, when a com- 
pany of troops got rather knocked about, has been 
so well thrashed out, to the apparent satisfaction 
of the authorities concerned, that it is useless to 
introduce any further light on that subject, but 
there is a story in connection with it that is worth 
relating. 

The telegraph line was being laid through to Sokoto 
from Zungeru, via Yelwa and Jegga, and had arrived 
at Argungu, where a dump was being collected of 
the necessary materials to be used in the last 50 miles 
of lie. A captain and two subordinates, with a 
host of carriers and odd labourers, composed the 
working party, and they were not escorted by any 
troops, as the country was supposed to be in a state 
of full pacification. News arriving in the camp 
that the Resident and his staff were besieged in the 
fort, the O.C. Telegraph Line began organizing a 
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relief force. The King of Argungu, always ready to 
assist against his enemies at Sokoto, placed a force 
of mounted spearmen at his disposal, but this force 
was of meagre strength, quite different from what 
he could have supplied a few years previously. 
This was augmented by the working party, who 
volunteered to a man to join in the relief. This 
nondescript band of market loafers was entirely 
from the coast. To celebrate their venture they 
had filled themselves with Native beer, and armed 
with pickaxes and shovels, they marched out, headed 
by a local band of tom-toms and other music, full 
of valour and determination. It was evening when 
the army marched out, and with an occasional halt 
for water, it kept moving till dawn. When the 
sun rose it was discovered that the band of warriors 
had vanished. During the night marches Dutch 
courage having ceased to stimulate, one by one the 
mob had silently slipped away into the bush. At 
this moment a message arrived from the Resident, 
with assurances of safety, and no further advance 
was made, although the Argungu spearmen were 
eager, 

In those days the journey up-country from Zunguru 
to Sokoto was quite a lengthy one, about 270 miles, 
but was interesting unless taken at the end of the 
dry season. There was a fair amount of sport close 
to the rest-houses, which provided shelter unless 
there was a tornado. 

At the inception of the rest-house scheme the 
authorities had instituted a plan of placing guide- 
books at each of these halts, wherein was recorded 
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all local information that would be useful to the 
traveller—the character of the local headman, the 
resort of game, the possibilities of a good hunter-man 
and other intelligence. 

The routes were chiefly frequented by soldier-men 
returning from expeditions, and patrols who were 
thorough sportsmen, and much detail was added to 
the “logs,” sometimes in the shape of sketches, 
and even in verse. I remember that at one camp 
an official on tour, rather noted for bibulousness, 
made an entry to the effect that the water was not 
good, and of course much frivolity followed at his 
expense. 

The point was that the traveller, having arrived 
at his halting-place, by investigation of the “log” 
could find out at once all he wanted to know. In 
these days of the competition wallah all entries in 
this sacred book are subject to careful inspection, 
and irreverence would be promptly dealt with by 
the authorities; as for levity, well, not to put too 

fine a point on it, nobody dare attempt it. 

_ This journey, which then took about eighteen 
days, is now done by motor transport from Zaria, 
and all the glamour that was attached to the 
march up-country has vanished, and many of its 
discomforts. _ 

There is a yarn about this province that I venture 
to repeat, although I am treading on thinnish ice. | 

There was an officer in charge of a company of 
the local rude and licentious soldiery. This officer 
had been away in the bush for a continuous period 
of two years and the company were in a similar pre- 
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dicament, which with the latter meant absence from 
wives and families. The result of this long absence 
from headquarters had rendered the officer somewhat 
inclined to be lax, and the men were a trifle undis- 
ciplined, as compared with their barrack state, and 
naked in so far as uniform was concerned. 

At last, to his relief, the officer received his in- 
struction to report with his company at ; 
where their station had been heretofore, and then 
to proceed on leave. En route it was necessary to 
stop at Sokoto, where he heard to his dismay that 
an important officer was on his way from K——, 
with the intention of inspecting any troops that he 
might meet with on his tour. 

Haste was essential if this officer was to evade 
what is always a trying event to soldiers. A glance 
at the local maps disclosed an unfrequented but 
rather circuitous trading route to K——, that was 
at once adopted by our officer as hardly the path 
to be used by anybody, except for evasion, and an 
immediate march was made. 

For six days all went well, but one morning the 
officer, riding well ahead of his army, was accosted 
by a European in khaki seated under the shade of a 
shea-nut tree, who turned out to be the officer on 
inspection, and who had himself preferred the quiet 
of an unfrequented path to the bustle of a caravan 
highway. Salutes and greetings having been ex- 
changed, the inspecting officer remarked how fortu- 
nate it was that they had met, as in the immediate 
vicinity there was open country, which could be 
utilized for an impromptu inspection. In this 
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proposition our unfortunate could do no less than 
acquiesce, but suggested that it would be advisable 
for him, the company commander, to return 
back along the road, in order to hurry up the 
men, This offer was not accepted by the senior, 
who remarked that it would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for his seeing how a company marched en 
route. : 
Now, in the two years’ absence from barrack disci- 
pline the inevitable had happened with this company 
as with all others—the majority of the men had 
acquired additions to their households in the shape 
of wives, beasts, flocks of sheep, and even domestic 
slaves. On the top of these enormities they were 
all mounted, if only on bullocks, and one and all, 
being without uniform, were accoutred in the flowing 
gowns of the country. | 

A long and trying time ensued for our officer, 
who was closely questioned as to his command, its 
strength, health and composition, and the tension 
was only broken by the commencement of the 
commando’s arrival. A lady in gay attire, decked 
in a soldier’s cape, stepped into the glade and threw 
to the ground two rifles that she was carrying, then 
stepped up to the officer and saluted him “ country- 
fashion ”’ | ~ 

In the next two hours the remainder of the com- 
pany arrived in driblets, some mounted, some driving 
flocks, but all guiltless of carrying arms, for, as they 
observed, ‘“‘for what are our slaves and wives, in 
times of peace? ”’ 

It is needless to relate that no inspection took 
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place, and it is as well to draw a veil over what 
occurred between the senior officer and his junior ; 
but there is one thing that the reader must not 
forget and that is, that this, to all appearances, 
undisciplined rabble one short month later, freshly 
accoutred, and smartened up on the barrack square, 
were a picture to behold; and as for valour, that 
was undoubted. 

It was, in those days of long distances and isolation, 
extraordinary to see how the smartest European 
became ‘“‘jungly”? towards the end of his tour, 
especially if his station was a remote one. I have 
seen and dined with a man who used his towel as 
a table-cloth at “‘ chop ”’ (it couldn’t be called dinner), 
and on one occasion the table (a collection of empty 
cases) could not be laid till ‘‘ massa have bath.” 
Yet a few months later I dined with that man at 
the Savoy when there wasn’t a smarter man in the 
place. | 

It is impossible here to go into the inner detail 
of life as it was dragged in the bush in those earlier 
days. The kitchen, a dirty grass hovel, was rarely 
visited by its owner, as the smoke, grease, debris 
and general squalor were sufficient to put him off 
his food. 

I remember one Christmas—this incident did not 
occur in Sokoto, but it is typical of ‘‘ N.N.” in those 
days—our C.O. had cold greater bustard on his 
sideboard (an inverted camp bath), and had invited 
myself and four others to assist in its demolition. 
More could not be invited owing to the absence of 
the necessary tools. In the midst of the feed the 
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strains of ‘‘ Christians, Awake!’ broke on our 
astonished ears. The waits turned out to be the 
British non-commissioned staff, numbering eight, who, 
feeling lonely, had come down to greet their chief. 
Now this party had already ‘* Christmassed ”’ pretty 
well, but regardless of this as also of the lack of 
implements, our host called all inside to take pot-luck. 
After arrangements had been made, which consisted 
in pulling out a few more cases to do duty as 
chairs and tables, and a redivision of the knives, 
forks and spoons, so that each had at least one of 
them, even if only a spoon, the poor old bustard soon 
became a wreck, and much goodwill was expressed 
on the faces of all. For some purpose or other, one 
of the guests went for a walk outside and promptly 
fell down a well that, unprotected, had been excavated 
near to the cookhouse door. His yells informed the 
kitchen staff of what had oecurred, who brought us 
information of the disaster. 

We all rushed to the spot and, gazing down into 
the abyss, heard a plaintive voice calling “ Carn’t 
you pull a poor bleater art? Carn’t yer see I’m 
b—— well drarnin?’’ A hurricane lamp was ob- 
tained and lowered at the end of a piece of string, 
disclosing the poor “ drarnin one” sitting in about 
two feet of water quite unharmed so far as we could 
see. When his pals were assured of his safety, they 
collected round the mouth of the well and danced 
to the tune of “Ding dong bell, Tommy’s (his 
sobriquet) in the well; who'll pull him out?” etc. 

Difficulty arose as to how the unfortunate fellow 
was to be extricated, as there was no rope of the 
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length necessary to retrieve him. Eventually a 
messenger was sent into the native town, whence 
we obtained a stout hide thong, the one used daily 
in the market to drag the unwilling beast to the 
slaughter, and after several misshots our hero was 
lassoed, none the worse for his midnight adventure 
except in his legs. 


vil 
SOME NATIVE CUSTOMS 


OF necessity in the vast area of country covered by 
what is understood as ‘“* Hausaland,”’ with its various 
tribes, Pagan and Moslem, there exist many curious 
customs, some of which are worthy of record. 

The term “‘ Hausaland ”’ is quite improperly applied 
by the general public to all the country from Lake 
Chad. in the east to Senegal in the west, from the 
Benue and Yorubaland in the south to the confines 
of the desert in the north. It is true that in the 
most of that country the Hausa language will carry 
you for all general purposes. 

One of the most extraordinary exhibitions of forti-: 
tude that I have ever come across in Africa exists 
amongst the Fulani. This tribe differs very con- 
siderably from the indigenous population of Nigeria, 
and writers have ascribed their origin to the Lost 
Tribes, but suffice it to remark that they are the 
pastoral herdsmen of the country. Of course there 
are Fulanis and Fulanis. Those of the bush, the 
people I am writing about, who have retained their 
pristine appearance, habits and language, lead a 
nomadic life amongst their herds, far from the 


madding crowd of towns and villages. On the other 
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hand there are Fulanis who, when they conquered 
the country, took to town life, married into the 
tribes that they found there; hence the Emirs of 
the various Emirates of Nigeria, whose dusky faces 
and coarse features hardly show any signs of the 
refined Fulani blood from which they originally 
emanated. It is necessary to give these particulars 
when discussing Fulani customs, which appertain 
entirely to the “‘ bororo”’ or “ cattle’ Fulani. 

These cattle Fulani seldom visit the settlements 
or markets of the Hausa, except on occasions of 
festivals. I might remark here that the sale of their 
milk to the people of the various markets in the 
vicinity of their “‘ rugas ”’ is left to the elderly females 
of the clan, who walk incredible distances with their 
curdled milk in order to dispose of it to the populace. 

At a particular season of the year the young men 
and maidens of these people celebrate a festival 
which might be considered as a “‘ coming-of-age,’ 
when, decked out in their finest raiment and orna- 
ments, they come into their nearest market town 
and indulge in sports and games. 

The particular sport I intend to attempt to 
depict is an exhibition given by the youth in the 
presence of the tribal maidens with a view to at- 
tracting their admiration by a show of courage and 
fortitude under most painful conditions. _ 

All the Fulanis from the neighbouring ‘‘ rugas ”’ 
(movable headquarters or camp of the herd), together 
with an immense crowd of the townspeople and 
vagabondage, having assembled, an arena is formed, 
the front row sitting, so as to keep the ring, as it 
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were. The band (consisting of many drums, tom- 
toms, pipes and horns) having commenced the 
melody, into the arena a young Fulani leaps, a lithe 
and athletic figure without covering except a light 
cloth tightly bound round the loins. After a certain 
amount of singing (a plaintive wail) and dancing, 
followed by chaff from the crowd, another youth 
joins him, in a similar state of semi-nudity, but 
armed with a formidable “lathi” about 6 feet 
long, as thick as one’s um: and of the nature 
of a blackthorn. 

It is curious to watch the faces of the youths 
assembled round the ring, each jealously watching 
the other, whilst the maidens make occasional 
remarks of encouragement. The unarmed warrior 
stretches his arms straight up above his head, draws 
in his breath so as to as far as possible empty his 
lungs, whilst the man with the stick belabours him 
with all his strength on the back, sides, or any other 
part of the body that is uncovered. Each blow 
literally whips off the skin and flesh, raising a weal 
instantly as thick as one’s first finger. ‘Thus perhaps 
six or eight strokes are administered, and the hero 
who wishes to retain the respect of the assembled 
females never flinches in the slightest till the castiga- 
tion is over, when he returns to his friends to receive 
their compliments. The strain must be trying, and I 
have seen men fall down in a dead faint when under- 
going this trial, but who have insisted on having 
the ordeal completed when they have recovered 
their senses. 

The man who wielded the rod has now to take his 
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turn, and so on, until most of the ‘‘ freshmen’’ have 
undergone the ordeal, except a few who cannot — 
muster courage, and a poor time of it they have 
from the assemblage, which will not be dropped on 
their return to their “ruga,” but they will find it 
necessary to come up again the next year, or do 
without the affections of a bride. The most extra- 
ordinary feature of this custom is that the heroes 
of the past year, not satisfied with the drubbing 
received then, volunteer, and stepping into the 
arena duly take their beating. Still more painful 
it must be, inasmuch as the old weals of previous 
scourgings are not only apparent, but with renewed 
application of the blackthorn, reopen on the smallest 
touch. However, these wound-stripes are looked 
upon with as great honour as those of the Mons 
veteran. A plentiful largess of kola-nuts judiciously 
distributed amongst the performers and their ladies 
puts the whole party into good temper and, still 
drumming and trumpeting, the merry throng trip 
off back to their sylvan glades, to discuss the day’s 
doings and await the next year’s celebration. 

A curious feature is that these ‘‘ bororo’”’ Fulanis 
have the character of being extremely timid, and 
have rarely been recruited into the W.A.F. Force. 
I rather think that the reason of this lies in the fact 
that, accustomed as they are to the forest life and 
open air, as also to a life of freedom, they would be 
impatient of barrack discipline and the course of 
training to be undergone. 

Whilst on this subject of the “ bororo” Fulani it 
would not be out of our way to draw the reader’s 
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attention to a few other matters concerning their 
life. 

Life in the “‘ ruga”’ amongst the clan can hardly 
be an unmixed joy. The grass shelters, that they 
take cover in from the elements, are of the most 
rudimentary construction, in fact are mere wigwams, 
vacated and abandoned when the necessities of 
nomadic life demand a move to pastures new. The 
flies that follow the herds are such a pest that they 
settle in lumps on the faces of the cowherds, who 
hardly take the trouble to brush them off. Many 
of the children of the “ruga”’ are much disfigured 
by sores on the head and face caused by these pests 
eonveying germs of nasty diseases such as ring- 
worm from the cattle. Yet the Fulani children 
up to the age of 14 6r so are remarkably handsome, 
especially the girls, who have fine features with blue 
eyes and slim, straight figures, and most graceful 
carriage. By the age of 20 these children have 
become old and haggard, with a hawk-like physiog- 
nomy, and are bent and infirm at 40. 

The men, on the contrary, keep their middle life 
in better order, and when old, 50 or so, their aspect | 
becomes wonderfully Jewish and venerable, quite 
bearing out the idea that they were originally of 
that race. 

It is not advisable for the traveller when on the 
road to obtain fresh milk (“‘ madera ”’ of the Natives) 
from these “ rugas,”’ as there is a custom of rinsing 
out the calabashes with cow’s urine previous to 
milking. The reason for this is quite simple, in that 
the urine assists to curdle the milk more rapidly, 
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thus making it more portable; and as the Native 
never drinks fresh milk, but always after curdling 
is complete, it is of some assistance to the dairy, 
although unpleasant to the palate of the European. 
The curdled milk is carried to markets for sale to a 
distance of 20 miles, at times. 

It is a wonderful thing that with all the varieties 
of game found in Nigeria, from the elephant to the 
duiker, there should be such a lack of good shikarees, 
or game-trackers—I mean the natural ones, born to 
it, and found in all Asiatic countries. 

In Nigeria I have only known one who approached 
that description, and he, poor fellow, suffered from 
leprosy to the extent that he had lost several of his 
toes, and one foot was a running sore. Despite this 
terrible affliction I have seen that man stalking game 
in the coarse, stubbly, half-burnt grass, of a consis- 
tency of porcupine’s quills, dragging this awful foot 
along when it must have been absolute agony, but 
never flinching; true, he had sandals, but these 
gave but slight protection. 

In the particular part of the country that Jan- 
Kuni (“‘ Red Ear ’’) affected—Zunguru—he knew the 
haunt of every beast and fowl, but he did not always 
give it away to everybody, for he had his ideals in 
the way of sportsmen, and did not waste his sweet- 
ness on the desert air. The newly arrived officer or 
civilian had to go through an apprenticeship before 
_ he was admitted into Jan-Kuni’s confidence. It was 
only to his confidants that he revealed the haunts 
of the warthog with tusks like a BipPo, or the bush- 
cow peculiarly marked. 
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Now Jan-Kuni—like all great men—was possessed 
of a vice—drink, and his scent, when on the track 
of that commodity, was as well defined as though in 
pursuit of big game. I have several times late at 
night by the camp fire wondered at his loquacity, 
until I have called for my whisky bottle, and then, 
to my annoyance, have discovered the reason. 

I do not suppose that Jan-Kuni is still in the land 
of the living, his affliction having reached an advanced 
stage; and his happy hunting-ground is now a back- 
wash, but must be still the best mixed shoot in Nigeria, 
if not the Coast. The ordinary hunting-man whom 
one had to requisition at the villages and towns on 
march was a poor creature, and would take one out 
for hours into the bush to no purpose except to 
get you out of the way of the headman of the town, 
for which purpose I believe that he was specially 
subsidized by that monarch, so that the latter would 
not be worried. 

In. some parts there used to be hunters who lived 
on the results of their gun (bows and arrows) or 
traps, but it could not have been a fat living. Their 
methods of obtaining beef would hardly commend 
themselves to our ideas of sport. In Bornu, where 
the question of water is pressing for over six months 
in the year, the hunter had little trouble in filling 
his larder. Pools of water were few and far. apart, 
and being small there was little difficulty in erecting 
a thorn fence around them, leaving a small gap, 
for preference under a tree in which the hunter 
took up his position. The roan antelope (or any 
other game) might at first be shy, but thirst eventually 
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drove it into the gap, when a poisoned arrow was 
flicked into its body, and provided that the carrion 
birds did not find the kill first, the hunter bagged 
his game next day. 

Wonderful indeed are the Hausas as ececiias 
either afoot or ahorse. Of the latter I will say only 
this much, that they are utterly without feelings 
towards their mount, and I will leave it at that. 


It is the foot runner for whom [I have the admira- | 


tion. He was undefeatable, but motor-cars and 
‘* jirgincasser ’’ (railways) have greatly altered that 
nowadays. 

Some years ago there was a man in Sokoto, em- 
ployed by the Mounted Infantry as a corn buyer, 
who had been special: courier to the Sarkin Musulmi 
in days of yore; and it had been his duty to carry 
on foot confidential correspondence between that 
monarch and the King of Kano. He informed me 


that he constantly did the journey, in cases having - 


to make long detours in order to avoid inimical 
towns, in seven days, a distance of 265 miles without 
the detours! Considering the state of the bush 
paths, swollen rivers, and sandy plains, this must 
be counted as good going—even in America! 

The rapidity with which news travelled was always 
a topic on which one seldom tired in West Africa, 
and indeed it was wonderful how intelligence passed 
from one side of the country in the most unaccount- 
able haste, that is amongst native circles. It was 
always the fashion, in messes and places where 
Europeans congregated, to ascribe this to drumming, 
but one moment’s consideration will dispel this 
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notion now we are more fully informed as to native 
customs. It might be: possible for the tribes that 
have affinity, and are in immediate communication, 
to possess an elementary code for calling each other 
together in the case of attack, or even giving informa- 
tion of raiders’ movements—-just as the village 
butcher informs all his neighbours in the hills or in 
the far bush that a beast has been slaughtered— 
but to pass on messages some hundreds of miles, 
through forest, over mountain, against the harmattan, 
jumping the large area inhabited by inimical Pagan 
trihes—the thing is not only impossible but absurd. 
I have heard wonderful statements made long after 
an important event that “‘the natives were fully 
aware of the matter long before the Europeans had 
received this news by telegram’’; but these sort. 
of rumours always find their adherents long after 
any event, even in Europe. | 

The fact that news does travel very swiftly is 
accounted for by the numerous runners, mounted 
messengers and traders, a constant flow along the 


_ highroads, night and day, who pass on the gossip 


on arrival at the gate of any town; if of any impor- 
tance it spreads like wildfire and is out of the other 
side of the town and on its way to the next town 
in a moment. Like their brothers in Europe these 
traders love gossip not a little. 

It is curious how the habit of - cigarette-smoking 
has grown in Nigeria. In 1908 up-country I don’t 
suppose that, apart from a handful of Arabs, one 
of the towns or country people smoked a cigarette. 
(Pardon—one’s boys always appreciated one’s Egyp- 
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tian cigarettes more than their master.) Now, 
throughout all that part of the continent, right into 
the confines of the Sahara, there is hardly any other 
form of smoking. In the past every village had its 
patch cultivated with the fragrant weed. I have 
often, through lack of supplies, been forced to use 
this tobacco and have found some of it most excellent, 
but at the present moment there is little grown, 
and even the stately Alkalis and Mallami are to be 
seen ‘‘ swapping ” cigarettes in the vicinity of the 
Native courts and mosques. 

In 1914 the price of the most popular brand, 
‘* Battleaxe,” was a shilling a hundred in the markets, 
and such was the demand that European bagmen 
were touring the country soliciting orders for the 
various brands. 

Even women, like their prototypes at home, are 
not behindhand, and the Pagan women from the 
hills, without a stitch to cover themselves with, are 
to be seen puffing their cigarette by the wayside, 
whilst they adjust the apology for costume, a bunch 
of leaves fore and aft. I have often wondered 
where they stored their stock of “* Little Gems,” as 
it was impossible for them to keep them concealed 
in their hair, like their sisterhood of the plains, all 
their heads being shaved bald. 

The warfare of the Emirs before our arrival was 
extremely theatrical, full of bombast and alarums. 
The greater the warrior the more clothes he had to 
carry, as this was supposed to impress the enemy— 
actual fighting was as a rule quite the last thing 
contemplated. 
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When an Emir had decided to attack another 
monarch, he first lulled the victim into a feeling of 
false security by presents and brotherly assurances. 
When he thought the position favourable, he as- 
sembled all his allies and dependants and made an 
advance on his object. 

Woe betide all the poor “‘ talaka,”’ and even traders, 
that he met en route; everybody was swept into 
his garner, together with all the flocks, herds and 
crops. When the alarm had spread, all the depend- 
ants of the attacked king, perhaps for three days’ 
journey from the capital, fled to seek shelter inside 
the walled city. Some of these cities, with their 
imposing walls, enclosed not only the inhabited 
' portion, but also a very considerable amount of 
cultivated land, sufficient in fact to keep the large 
herds driven in, when attacked, from starving. 
Towns even with very little farm lands in contiguity 
were strongly fortified to a surprising degree, only 
to be accounted for by the fact that they were the 
rallying places for a distance of three days’ march. 
The fleeing farmers having taken cover inside the 
gates, the latter were fortified and guards detailed 
for defence, and a large portion of the mounted 
defenders were formed into a corps, whose duty it 
was to procecd to any portion of the walls that might 
be attacked by the enemy. 

On the arrival of the assailants outside arrow-shot 
of the main gate, an immense amount of drumming 
and trumpeting was indulged in by the assailants in 
order to put fear into the besieged, and in turn by the 
latter in order to put some heart into the defence. 
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At last, out of the ranks of the attacking forces 
dashed a warrior up to within arrow-shot of the 
gate, he being the emissary of the puissant Emir, 
and so enveloped in clothing as to be almost arrow- 
proof, even if he hadn’t a suit of chain armour under 
the clothing. In his right hand he brandished a 
spear, a sword dangled at the left side cheek by jowl 
with a Koran (an absolute necessity of course), and 
possibly he had a few old rust-eaten flintlock pistols 
tied on to his saddle (that always fetched down the 
house), although unloaded and broken. The horse 
that carried him was encased in thick quilting where 
it had not tin armour. 

Galloping to and fro, curvetting and generally 
showing off as much as possible, the message was 
delivered, being to the effect that unconditional 
surrender were the only terms offered. As this would 
mean the enslaving of all the youth, the slaughter 
of the rest and the looting of the city, of course the 
reply was defiance. 

Then commenced the cursing of the inhabitants 
by the emissary, very much as in the Bible days 
Rab-shakeh cursed the inhabitants of Jerusalem, only 
perhaps with a more complete vocabulary of epithet, 
which abuse was in turn responded to by the besieged. 
Having completed his mission, the emissary galloped 
back to his commander, to receive the congratula- 
tions of that warrior for his gallant effort. 

Now the siege commenced in real earnest—not in 
the manner that one reads in present-day manuals 
on the subject; no traverses, parallels, trenches or 
glacis up which to dash in the final attack—no 
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forlorn hopes—none of this—everything was con- 
ducted on a much more matter-of-fact method ; grass, 
timber and other building materials are collected, and 
a species of outside city is constructed, in order to 
surround the beleaguered stronghold. It should be 
remembered that when an Emir of any importance 
proceeded on the war-path he was accompanied by 
the half of his subjects, including the harems of the 
nobles, and large numbers of slaves. Perhaps months 
would now pass by, and if the rainy season came, 
crops were planted ; only the slow process of starva- 
tion continued, and it chiefly depended on the 
resources of the besieged as to how long they held 
out. Signs of hunger could always be detected by 
the besiegers in the number of prisoners taken in 
attempts to escape through their pickets. In most 
cases there was only one hope, and that was inter- 
ference with the besiegers from outside; and this 
did sometimes occur, when some other slave-raiding 
monarch, seeing the weakness of his neighbour, 
owing to the numbers engaged on the assault of a 
city far distant, seized the opportunity presented, 
and thereby caused a raising of the siege. We will 
trust that in the case here described the beleaguered 
city had this luck, which did not often occur, and, 
as in the Biblical story, awoke to find that their 
enemy had “heard the noise as of a large army” 
and had all disappeared ; or in other words rumours 
had arrived of the enemy’s country being raided, 
and a consequent hasty flight. 

In this episode mention is made of slavery, and no 
article on Northern Nigeria is complete without some 
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reference to it. The generality of Britishers, when 
they hear the mention of slavery, immediately connect 
it with whips and shackles, but a little investigation 
into the question will disclose a very different state 
of affairs when domestic slavery is concerned. Very 
altered is the complexion when compared with the 
terrible trade that was conducted by our ancestors 
in the West Indies. 

In the Western Soudan when the terrors of the 
raid were over, the enslaved “‘ talaka ’’ was not badly 
treated on the whole, although it had its hard side. 
The custom was to divide the results of a raid amongst 
the noblemen who assisted the Emir, and they were 
distributed throughout the conqueror’s dominions. 
They were under very similar laws to their masters’, 
the Native court was open. to their complaints, and 
so long as they did not attempt to run away they | 
were well treated. If they were industrious they 
could with ease ‘‘manumit”’ themselves, being 
allowed two clear days in each week in which 
to cultivate their own lands, and thereby put the 
necessary property on one side. However, they were 
generally too lethargic to trouble about this, and as 
they were given wives by their clever owners, who. 
would need manumission together with any children 
that might accrue, they generally accepted the 
inevitable, and as they were treated as members of 
their owner’s household, they settled down to the 
life with very little other ambition. Of course there 
were brutal owners, but it was considered very bad 
form, and was not the usual thing. 

In the days of the Royal Niger Company, when 
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their authority did not extend far out of the river, 
the slave-raiding had come to such a pitch that 
there were very few ‘“‘preserves’”’ left, and the 
sacred Moslem duty of hunting Pagans was rapidly 
getting into disuse, owing to the lack of supply. 
Still there was a certain amount of unbeaten ground 
down the banks of Niger River, and the party that 
came up to Lokoja in 1898, to take over, on behalf 
of the Government, from the Niger Company, saw 
burning villages many miles below that station, 
which, they were informed, were the results of 
raiders from Bida, some 170 miles distant. | 

One day, some ten years ago, when out shooting 
in the neighbourhood of Zunguru, my orderly, a 
_ youth of about 19, pointing to a heap of stones 
amongst the bush (apparent terraces and cultivations 
were everywhere in evidence) remarked that on 
that spot he had played as a small boy, when the 
whole country was raided by the ‘“‘ Destroyer of 
Towns” (Sarkin Soudan of Kontagora), who, 
killing his father and mother, had carried him off to 
a distant country from whence he had run away to 
enlist. The whole of that once well-cultivated area 
of country was practically uninhabited. Never did 
locusts so clear a country of grass as did these raiders 
a populated country of its inhabitants. 

This infamous Sarkin Soudan nearly met with his 
fate in one of the expeditions to this very country, 
only farther north, the Gwari Pagans putting up 
such a stout defence in the attack on a town, that 
this marauder escaped only by the strength of his 
horse, together with a few of his immediate followers, 
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amongst whom was our friend Jan-Kuni, of whom 
I have made mention. 

The price of food and its quality varied very con- 
siderably, and of course the farther you went away 
from the civilization of the province the cheaper 
most native commodities became. A fowl that cost 
8s. in Lagos or 2s. in most parts of Southern Nigeria, 
cost 4d. in Bornu, in which latter place a young 
sheep (more of the size of Welsh mountain sheep) 
cost only 4s., whereas a leg of a similar beast in Lagos 
was priced at 5s. or more. 

Eggs pretty stale were 8d. or more for 12 at head- 
quarters, whereas in Katsena they were four or five 
apenny. In 1908 the post runners to Sokoto used 
to bring back with them, as an investment, loads 
of guinea-fowl eggs, which were sold to go to 
Lagos, where they arrived after a month’s journey, 
and fetched one penny each, naturally very stale. 

Wonderful thieves were the natives of ‘‘ Northern,”’ 
from the petty one that pinched one’s whisky, 
cigarettes and clothing, to the burglar who carried 
on a nightly trade. It was not considered very 
disgraceful to be a reputed robber, the only guilt 
consisted in being caught. 

The younger sons of the Emirs, who saw little hope 
of an appointment, mostly went into the robber 
trade, and provided that they did not do anything 
so disgraceful as pocket-picking, they usually received 
considerable assistance from their clan chiefs. They 
were used for purposes in which the Emir thought it 
hardly gentlemanly for him to be mixed up in and, 
always provided that they fulfilled the Emir’s desire, 
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he did not make much inquiry as to how much the 
mark had been overstepped for the benefit of them- 
selves. 

The thieves were even so recognized that in 
some of the towns there were actually parts 
allocated to them, and they had to pay a heavy 
tax to be sure. 

Clever thieves were supposed to possess occult 
powers, such as being able to pass through a wall, 
or door, at will. To become invisible was another 
property ascribed to them, and when your bungalow 
had had the attention of thieves, your boys would 
one and all exclaim that the burglar was most likely 
invisible, or how could he have entered the place ! 
Their “‘ Ju-ju’”’ was much dreaded, and until an arm 
or an ear had been lopped they were greatly feared 
and also admired; but when once they carried the 
sign of the thief, they appeared to lose their magic 
and consequence. 

I once had a professional thief brought before me, 
charged with the purloining of twelve gold sovereigns 
(pre-war days of course), but as the evidence was 
too unreliable I discharged him. Some time later 
this man was again brought before me and convicted 
of burglary, receiving two years’ imprisonment, and, 
for my own satisfaction, I questioned the convict 
as to the previous charge. He at once, most cheer- 
fully, gave me all the facts, boasting in fact of the 
achievement, informing me that the while I was 
questioning him he actually had the twelve coins in his 
mouth, as when he was searched he had nowhere else 
to hide them, and when he left the prison cell he had 
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to carry them with him. I then put twelve shillings 
(I dare not have trusted him with the gold coins 
or he would have swallowed them) in his mouth, 
kept him in court the whole morning and put him 
through a very stiff examination, but in no way did 
he show that he had anything but a tongue in his 
mouth. 

At this point I shall have to bring to a close the 
‘“‘ drafts’? on my memory, trusting that the reader 
has not been over-bored with the few recollections 
embodied in Barrack and Bush, the writing of which 
has been to me a labour of love, although at times 
when I have for the tenth time torn up a chapter, 
and sat down to commence it again, I have feared 
that the result of my pen would never appear in 
print. As is remarked by the Hausa when off on 
a trading tour of any considerable length— 
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